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Preface 


DETAILS  of  the  story  told  in  these  pages 
were  gathered  from  official  documents 
connected  with  the  Elgin  Association  and 
from  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Canada.  The  writer 
had  also  in  her  possession  William  King’s  own 
autobiography,— not  inscribed  for  publication, 
but  to  preserve  record  of  the  facts  known  to  him; 
and  she  received  letters  written  by  his  friends. 
Then,  too,  she  had  many  conversations  with  this 
“friend  of  slaves”  himself,  as  with  others  who 
knew  him  or  were  associated  with  him.  The  in¬ 
formation  given  her,  to  which  was  added  her 
personal  knowledge,  came  from  reliable  sources. 

Being  thus  under  obligation  to  many  con¬ 
tributors,  she  frankly  acknowledges  her  indebted¬ 
ness  to  all  and  heartily  thanks  the  generous 
helpers  far  and  near  who  assisted  in  bringing 
such  a  record  into  existence.  Particularly  does 
she  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Rev. 
G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Robinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  whose  disinterested  and 
kindly  action  enables  her  to  put  the  story  into 
the  hands  of  readers. 
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Why  did  she  attempt  to  put  on  paper  this  ac¬ 
count  of  activities  belonging  to  the  past?  Not 
for  the  desirable  object  of  preserving  as  history 
facts  that  might  otherwise  disappear  into  the 
realm  of  the  unknown.  Not,  assuredly,  because 
imagining  any  production  of  hers  might  be 
worthy  a  place  on  the  world’s  already  over¬ 
laden  bookshelves.  Not  even  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  the  stages  of  an  earthly  journey  from 
which  some  back-borne  torch  might  hearten  other 
way-worn  pilgrims.  No!  She  spent  hours 
over  the  chapters  here  offered  to  any  who  care 
to  read  them  simply  because  it  was  her  duty  to 
do  so.  This  little  piece  of  work — a  sacred  trust 
committed  to  her  by  the  founder  of  Elgin  Set¬ 
tlement — came  into  her  hands  unexpectedly,  as 
something  to  be  done  for  the  Master  of  masters 
whom  William  King  served  and  whom  fugitives 
learned  to  trust. 

What  the  Controller  of  ten  thousand  visible 
and  invisible  forces  working  out  His  “good  will” 
for  the  human  race  intended  to  accomplish  by 
requiring  one  of  the  humblest  of  His  messengers 
to  pause  by  the  wayside  and  thus  employ  her  pen 
she  cannot  tell.  Nor  does  that  concern  her. 
Years  ago,  at  intervals  when  unable  for  other 
work  and  at  liberty  to  give  herself  to  such  a  task, 
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she  tried  to  do  this  least  thing  for  Him  and  for 
any  reader  to  whom  the  story  told  here  may 
carry  some  helpful  message.  The  vicissitudes 
of  her  life  as  a  foreign  missionary  prevented  its 
being  earlier  given  to  the  public.  The  faulti¬ 
ness  of  her  work  has  ever  been  sadly  apparent 
to  herself;  yet  she  sends  it  forth,  believing  that 
the  great  “Educator”  whose  kindly  “what  she 
could”  rings  down  the  centuries,  will  in  some 
way  make  use  of  it. 

A.  S.  J. 

Montreal,  Canada, 

November  15,  1925. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Boyhood 


The  Use  of  “The  Book.” — “No  Surrender”  Days  in 
Londonderry  County. — Rush-lights  and  Peat. — The  Day 

of  Rest. 


‘TT  T ILLIAM!  WILLIAM!  Where  are 

W  you?” 

A  liquid  fulness  in  the  tones  and  a  trill 
over  the  r’s  unmistakably  announce  the  speaker’s 
nationality.  Standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  neat, 
stone  house  appears  an  elderly  dame.  Before 
her  the  green  sward  besprinkled  with  pink  and 
white  daisies,  the  hawthorn  hedges,  winding 
road,  and  oak  trees  present  a  pleasing  picture. 
Her  features,  softened  by  something  of  humour 
or  kindliness  playing  around  the  eyes,  seem  to 
indicate  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  plainness  of  her  dark  dress  is  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  a  wide  collar  of  white  embroidery. 

“William!”  again  disturbs  the  chirrup  of 
robins  and  humming  of  bees. 

“I’m  coming,  Mother,”  pipes  a  voice,  and  its 
owner  emerges  from  a  leafy  thicket,  beyond 
which  he  has  been  digging  in  the  ground.  He 
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presents  a  round  face,  sunburnt  and  rosy, — that 
of  a  child  about  five  years  of  age.  Silky-jet 
ringlets  tumble  in  confusion  over  his  brow,  and 
roguish  mischief  dances  in  the  black  eyes.  Clad 
in  jacket  and  kilts  of  brown  homespun,  he  has 
crawled  through  the  bushes,  and  any  possibility 
of  tearing  or  soiling  his  clothing  is  apparently 
far  remote  from  affairs  that  concern  him. 

“It’s  time  for  the  book”  is  the  waiting  one’s 
greeting;  and  he  skips  across  the  green  and  fol¬ 
lows  her  into  the  house. 

Thrift  and  comfort  rather  than  luxury  are 
suggested  by  furnishings  of  the  room  in  which, 
with  knitting  in  hand,  she  presently  seats  herself. 
The  tall  clock  and  open  fireplace,  the  couch  and 
spinning  wheel  and  rush-bottomed  chairs  show 
signs  of  constant  use;  throughout  the  apartment 
order  and  cleanliness  prevail. 

Settling  himself  on  a  stool  at  the  woman’s  feet, 
her  pupil  spells  out  the  admonition,  “Boast  not 
thy-  self  of  to-mor  -row,”  and  other  counsels  not 
unknown  to  older  readers;  for  Scripture  Prov¬ 
erbs  and  the  Gospels  are  his  daily  lesson  books. 

Interruptions  to  the  flow  of  Solomon’s  wisdom 
are  not  infrequent,  while  the  maternal  instructor 
tries  to  answer  the  numerous  questions  that 
puzzle  a  child’s  busy  brain. 
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The  reading  finished,  he  recites — not  a  nurs¬ 
ery  rhyme,  but  the  words  of  an  old  song  long 
since  translated  into  many  languages  and  sung 
by  representatives  of  almost  every  race  under 
the  sun: — 

“The  Lord’s  my  Shepherd ;  I’ll  not  want, 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green ;  He  leadeth  me 
The  quiet  waters  by.” 

Verse  after  verse  does  the  youthful  declaimer 
prove  he  has  memorized,  till  the  last  lines  ring 
out  from  his  childish  lips  with  a  confidence  the 
mother  silently  prays  may  be  justified  by  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy: — 

“Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 
Shall  surely  follow  me, 

And  in  God’s  house  for  evermore 
My  dwelling  place  shall  be.” 

Her  thoughts  are  recalled  to  the  present  by  her 
laddie’s  demanding  some  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  immediately,  as  he  craves  a  “piece”  and 
appeals  for  honey  on  it.  The  request  granted, 
he  speeds  to  the  kitchen  and  thence  to  turn  som¬ 
ersaults  on  the  grass  while  his  elder  sister 
spreads  the  coveted  nectar  on  a  bit  of  oaten  cake. 
Possessed  of  his  extra  lunch  he  runs  off  to  play. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  he  was  one  of  those 
“good  little  boys”  who  lives  out  his  beautiful 
life,  dies  a  beautiful  death,  and  remains  beau¬ 
tifully  enshrined — and  safely — between  the  red 
and  gilt  covers  of  some  story  book.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  William  claimed  kin  with  angels  terres¬ 
trial  who  pile  gravel  on  the  front  steps,  besmear 
door  handles  with  grimy  fingers,  and  otherwise 
persistently  prove  their  descent  from  degenerate 
sons  of  Adam.  Obedient  he  was,  however;  for, 
knowing  no  other  law  than  that  of  submission  to 
natural  guardians,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  their  authority  might  be  resisted. 

The  youngest  of  a  family  of  seven,  and  having 
four  sisters  and  two  brothers,  he  had  first  seen 
the  light  of  day  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
1812.  To  have  some  idea  of  his  surroundings 
one  must  therefore  imagine  himself  transported 
backward  a  hundred  years  in  the  world’s  history. 
No  network  of  railways  and  telegraph  wires  en¬ 
circled  the  globe.  The  clatter  and  roar  of 
machinery  had  hardly  begun  to  be  heard. 
American  cities,  now  populous  centres  of  mul¬ 
tiplied  industries,  remained  as  yet  the  furrowed 
fields  of  some  hard-working  farmer  or  wind¬ 
swept  prairie  waiting  for  the  plow.  Although 
the  tide  of  humanity  bore  steadily  toward  the 
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New  World,  wooden  sailing  vessels  crept  but 
slowly  over  the  depth  of  waters,  while  their  pas¬ 
sengers  conversed  anxiously  concerning  the  un¬ 
tried  future.  For  in  spite  of  glowing  tales  about 
fertility  and  plenty  within  the  western  “Prom¬ 
ised  Land,”  in  the  minds  of  the  travellers  its 
shores  were  shadowed  by  visions  of  pathless 
forests,  roaming  savages,  and  drifting  snows — 
giants  all,  that  only  the  strong  and  brave  might 
encounter.  By  the  majority  of  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,  China  was  accounted  very  far 
away,  India  for  the  most  part  a  land  of  mystery, 
and  Africa  the  possession  of  strange  tribes  whose 
deserts  and  thickets  might  scarce  be  traversed  by 
civilized  man.  Those  were  the  days  when  sons 
and  daughters  who  left  the  boundary  of  the  home 
land  could  little  hope  to  return,  and  when  their 
letters — official  looking  documents  without  en¬ 
velopes  and  closed  with  sealing-wax — arrived  at 
rare  intervals  and  were  prized  as  treasures.  The 
small  personality  of  the  hedgerow  and  dooryard 
had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
and  learned  to  help  his  brother  plant  potatoes 
ere  the  good  Queen  Victoria  began  to  appear 
as  a  fair-haired  little  girl  taking  outings  with  her 
nurse. 

The  home  of  the  King  family  was  in  the  North 
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of  Ireland,  near  the  town  of  Newton  Limavady 
and  within  the  county  of  Londonderry;  the  elder 
William,  father  of  the  family,  being  descended 
from  yeomen  who  left  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  obtained  farms  among 
the  “Ulster  Plantations.”  The  wife  and  mother, 
Elizabeth  Torrance,  came  of  Scottish  ancestry, 
a  family  of  Torrances  having  removed  from 
Scotland  during  the  persecution  under  Charles 
II.  and  found  a  permanent  abode  near  the  city 
of  Londonderry. 

Northern  Ireland,  being  the  scene  of  many 
feuds,  had  largely  become  peopled  by  Scotch 
and  English  settlers,  who  laboured  industriously 
but  knew  little  of  peace  till,  in  1689,  the  memor¬ 
able  siege  of  Londonderry  ended  most  of  their 
troubles. 

More  than  a  century  had  since  passed  away, 
and  young  folk  of  the  neighbourhood  often 
visited  the  famous  old  city  to  see  for  themselves 
its  massive  walls,  surmounted  by  mounds  and 
monuments  where  heroes  had  fallen ;  to  hear  how 
Protestants,  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  James 
II.  and  his  Irish  Parliament,  had  there  offered 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  King’s  soldiers;  and 
to  be  told  about  farmers  and  tradesmen,  gentle¬ 
men  of  leisure  and  artisans,  women  and  children, 
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together  enduring  the  horrors  of  a  four  months’ 
siege  and  repulsing  repeated  attacks,  until  finally 
left  in  triumphant  possession  of  their  stronghold. 
Touching  were  the  tales  handed  down  concern¬ 
ing  suffering  undergone  while  men  and  women 
prayed  and  waited  and  hundreds  died  rather 
than  break  the  pledge  that  bound  them  to  their 
common  watchword,  “No  surrender!” 

Living  under  the  sunshine  of  happier  days, 
William  King  and  his  fair  Elizabeth  possessed 
the  open  and  generous  nature  characteristic  of 
those  who  inhale  their  first  breath  within  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  the  Green  Isle.  But  while 
sharing  in  the  natural  heritage  of  Erin’s  warm¬ 
blooded  race,  these  two  also  retained  much  of 
the  stern  fidelity  to  principle  and  unyielding' 
tenacity  of  purpose  exhibited  by  their  iron- 
handed  forefathers. 

In  daily  lessons  and  in  the  multiplied  forms 
of  amusement  an  active  child  searches  out  for 
himself  their  little  one’s  earlier  years  passed 
away.  His  mother  was  not  of  g  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  and  made  little  ado  if  her  latest-born 
cut  his  thumb,  tumbled  into  the  creek,  or  met 
with  other  of  the  numerous  accidents  that  befall 
toddlers  masculine. 

When  six  years  of  age  he  regularly  took  his 
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way  to  a  small  stone  school-house  where  the 
teacher,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  man  of  superior 
scholarship,  gave  to  his  pupils  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  history. 
In  school  the  Bible  was  used  as  a  class  book,  and 
children  of  Protestant  parents  were  taught  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  Owing  to  the  schoolmaster’s 
violent  temper,  however,  culprits  incurring  his 
wrath  were  severely  punished.  William’s  mis¬ 
chievous  disposition  led  him  into  many  a  scrape, 
and  the  master’s  well  worn  “black  thorn”  served 
its  purpose  in  exacting  full  penalty.  Whether 
the  better  or  worse  for  having  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples  thus  instilled,  he  made  good  progress  with 
his  studies. 

In  spare  hours  he  gathered  flax,  brought  rushes 
home  to  make  “rush-lights,”  piled  turf  in  tiers 
for  winter  fuel,  or  guarded  some  gap  in  hedge  or 
stone  wall  lest  cattle  should  find  their  way  to  the 
velvety  green  where  yards  upon  yards  of  linen 
lay  bleaching. 

The  last  day  of  the  week  usually  found  the 
King  family,  within  doors  and  without,  energet¬ 
ically  making  preparation  for  twenty-four  hours 
of  rest.  Stirring  and  kneading,  roasting  and 
turning  went  on  apace;  for,  although  it  was  al- 
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lowable  to  have  the  kettle  hung  on  the  crane 
over  the  fire,  any  such  compounding  and  cook¬ 
ing  of  viands  on  the  Lord’s  day  as  on  ordinary 
occasions  was  considered  “sad  desecration.”  Ere 
the  darkness  of  Saturday  night  called  young  and 
old  to  slumber,  carefully  brushed  garments  lay 
ready  to  hand,  buckets  of  water  stood  on  the 
bench,  and  plenty  of  peat  filled  its  nook  by  the 
door.  One  might  take  a  cup  to  the  spring  for 
a  drink  on  the  Sabbath,  but  no  self-respecting 
member  of  the  community  would  be  seen  bring¬ 
ing  a  pail  of  water  therefrom  or  carrying  turf 
across  the  yard  on  that  day. 

Quiet  reigned  throughout  the  sacred  hours, 
and  the  household  betook  themselves  to  church 
for  a  long  diet  of  worship,  whence  they  returned 
to  full  appreciation  of  the  waiting  dinner. 
Restrictions  of  the  fourth  commandment  were 
not  supposed  to  prohibit  singing  and  pleasant 
chat,  but  boisterous  mirth  was  deemed  improper 
and  heedless  levity  promptly  rebuked. 

Daily  throughout  the  week  the  head  of  the 
household  “took  the  Book,”  summoned  all  under 
his  roof  to  listen  to  its  teaching,  and  in  simple 
petitions  commended  their  interests  to  the  care 
of  their  heavenly  Keeper.  Thus  the  merry 
Irish  lad,  along  with  his  elder  brothers  and  sis- 
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ters,  received  impressions  from  Bible  truth  that 
became  permanently  engraved  on  his  mind. 

As  years  advanced  the  father  gave  over  to  his 
eldest  son,  John,  the  management  of  the  farm, 
while  James  received  a  liberal  education.  John 
rented  extensive  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Roe  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  the  whole 
family  finally  removed  from  their  homestead  to 
this  leasehold  property.  Situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  steep  hills,  down  the  slippery  sides  of 
which  young  people  were  in  the  habit  of  running 
reckless  races,  this  farm  was  also  so  close  to  the 
sea  that  its  lower  portion  lay  exposed  or  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide. 

William  was  now  thirteen  years  old,  and,  no 
school  being  near,  he  was  kept  at  work  in  field 
and  garden,  where  he  gained  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  husbandry.  With  a  boy’s  delight  in 
activity,  he  learned  to  ride  and  drive  and  swim. 
His  favourite  companions  were  the  horses  who 
came  at  his  call,  whinnied  when  he  approached, 
and  seemed  almost  human  in  response  to  his 
every  mood.  Often  in  the  twilight  when  the 
tide  was  in  he  would  mount  one  of  his  four- 
footed  pets  and  gallop  to  the  river,  where  both 
would  plunge  into  the  salt  water  and  swim  about 
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to  their  heart’s  content,  the  young  rider  clinging 
with  one  arm  to  the  neck  of  his  big  playmate. 

Opposite  the  point  chosen  for  such  gambols 
was  the  town  of  Moville,  where  Atlantic  vessels 
landed  passengers  for  Derry;  and  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  ships  was  a  subject  of  ever- 
recurring  interest  to  their  youthful  observer. 
His  hunger  for  knowledge  was  not  easily  ap¬ 
peased  and  he  spent  many  an  hour  on  rainy 
days  in  some  secluded  corner  and  on  winter 
nights  beside  the  blazing  peat,  poring  over  vol¬ 
umes  of  biography  or  history.  During  the  still¬ 
ness  of  a  summer  Sabbath  he  would  stroll  away 
alone  and  throw  himself  down  on  the  cool  grass 
to  gaze  at  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  sky  and  sea 
and  green  hills.  Listening  there  to  the  lark,  he 
was  often  thrilled  by  the  notes  the  little  songster 
poured  forth  in  such  exquisite  melody  as  it 
mounted  higher  and  higher  into  the  blue. 

Perhaps  then  it  was,  in  unison  with  its  heaven- 
directed  praise,  that  his  heart  was  lifted  toward  a 
compassionate  Guardian  Creator  beyond  that  im¬ 
measurable  expanse.  Perhaps  then  it  was  that 
was  born  in  him,  brought  forth  by  the  invisible 
Spirit,  a  love  for  all  mankind  that  went  out  in 
longing  toward  the  needy  thousands  of  every 


race. 
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Free  and  unfettered  was  he,  too,  as  the  feath¬ 
ered  frequenter  of  the  meadows;  with  health 
bounding  through  every  vein,  and  possessed  by 
an  insatiable  love  of  sport  that  led  him  into  al¬ 
most  any  escapade  to  gratify  it.  Yet  he  could 
not  but  feel  responsibility,  could  not  but  heed  an 
inward  voice  whispering  that  a  life  is  sadly 
empty  that  is  not  ennobled  by  some  higher  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  eat  and  drink  and  receive  whatever 
of  good  this  world  may  offer.  An  influence  he 
did  not  try  to  understand  seemed  at  times  to 
brood  over  his  inmost  consciousness,  and  serious 
thoughts  stirred  him. 
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School  Days 

Love  of  Sport. — A  Momentous  Decision. — To  Glasgow 
University. — Great  Britain’s  Attitude  to  the  Slave 
Trade. — William  King  adopts  Abolition  Principles. 

NOTING  his  youngest  son’s  inclination  to 
spend  time  over  books,  the  elder  King  sent 
him  to  an  academy  near  Coleraine.  Its  head 
master,  the  Reverend  Doctor  James  Bryce,  was 
well  known  as  a  classical  scholar.  Three  of  his 
sons  became  distinguished  instructors  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  his  grandson 
was  Viscount  Bryce,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

With  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature  the  farm  lad 
gave  himself  to  both  study  and  recreation,  among 
his  companions  forming  warm  and  lasting 
friendships.  For  they  found  him  equally  ready 
to  take  the  foremost  place  in  their  wildest 
pranks,  share  with  them  his  small  possessions,  or 
assist  some  discouraged  classmate  over  difficul¬ 
ties  of  translation.  That  he  could  be  quickly 
roused  to  anger  and  withal  stubbornly  set  in  his 
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own  way  they  sometimes  proved ;  but  resulting 
disputes  never  long  interfered  with  good 
fellowship. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  within  his  second  year 
at  Colraine,  William  was  led  to  a  definite  de¬ 
cision  as  to  his  future.  Publicly  professing  his 
faith  in  Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour,  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  he  gave  to  book  lore  and 
ball  game,  he  avowed  his  intention  to  live  and 
die  in  that  Saviour’s  service  and  dedicated  his 
powers  to  the  work  of  making  known  to  others 
the  way  of  forgiveness  and  peace  which  had  be¬ 
come  precious  to  himself. 

Varied  and  widely  diverging  avenues  of  use¬ 
fulness  were  entered  by  his  comrades.  One  of 
them  gave  the  whole  of  his  long  life  to  serving 
his  own  countrymen;  and  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Simpson  became  a  household  word  throughout 
the  region  around  Port  Rush;  where,  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  pastor,  he  pointed  hundreds  of  Earth’s  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  “wicket  gate”  and  the  “celestial 
city.” 

William’s  path  was  to  lead  away  from  his 
early  associates  and  the  hills  and  dales  where  he 
had  wandered  so  light  of  heart  and  free  from 
care.  Yet  in  after  years,  as  imagination  carried 
him  back  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  surround- 
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ing  him  with  hawthorn  blossoms  or  bringing  him 
again  under  the  shade  of  the  rowan  trees,  his 
heart  overflowed,  and  often  to  his  lips  rose  the 
words, 

“Erin,  my  country,  though  sad  and  forsaken, 

In  dreams  I  re-visit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But,  alas !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken, 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more! 
*  *  *  *  * 

Yet  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing, 

One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw, 

Erin!  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing! 

Land  of  my  forefathers,  Erin-go-bragh !” 

A  pupil  who  had  finished  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  at  the  academy  must  seek  further  ad¬ 
vancement  elsewhere,  and  the  not  distant  college 
at  Belfast  held  open  doors.  But  it  was  currently 
reported  that  heresy  was  promulgated  there, — 
two  of  the  professors  being  avowed  Arians. 
Gray-haired  William  King — who  was  a  strict 
adherent  of  the  Westminster  Confession — shook 
his  head  over  this  and  decreed  that  his  son  should 
embark  for  Scotland  and  orthodoxy.  On  the  first 
day  of  November,  1830,  therefore,  young  Wil¬ 
liam  hied  him  across  the  water  to  Glasgow 
University.  The  fifteen  hundred  students  at¬ 
tending  it  came,  not  only  from  surrounding 
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districts,  but  from  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and 
other  far-off  British  possessions;  and  the  scarlet 
cloak  that  betokened  their  discipleship  gave  to 
the  wearers  quite  a  picturesque  appearance  as 
they  crowded  in  to  morning  classes. 

The  newcomer  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
his  books,  yet  found  opportunity  also  for  contact 
with  the  world  beyond  the  college  precincts. 
Exploring  the  city,  listening  to  lectures,  or  din¬ 
ing  with  friends, — of  whom  his  genial  disposi¬ 
tion  won  him  not  a  few, — he  entered  with  as 
much  zest  into  one  employment  as  another,  and 
usually  abandoned  himself  to  full  enjoyment  of 
the  passing  hour. 

Contents  of  his  note  books  indicate  that  life 
at  college  nearly  a  century  ago  differed  little 
from  such  life  now,  and  one  wonders  if  its 
owner  felt  pleased  when  that  thirty-four  page 
essay  on  Inductive  Logic— dated  March  first, 
1831 — was  handed  back  to  him,  bearing  over  the 
signature  of  Robert  Buchanan  the  pencilled  mes¬ 
sage,  “A  very  meritorious  essay,  and  I  hope  W. 
King  will  continue  to  give  such  high  proofs  of 
his  talent  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.” 
Certain  it  is  that  in  later  days  “Gulielmus  Rex” 
— as  his  classmates  called  him — retained  such 
recollection  of  university  halls  and  loved  studies 
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that  reference  to  these  never  failed  to  illumine 
his  countenance  and  set  his  eyes  twinkling  with 
merriment. 

During  his  residence  in  Scotland  occurred 
events  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
In  the  year  1830  Great  Britain  was  stirred  to  its 
centre  by  two  great  questions  then  ripe  for  settle¬ 
ment,  the  first  Reform  Bill,  brought  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  Lord  John  Russel,  and  West  Indian 
Emancipation,  introduced  by  William  Wilber- 
force.  The  far-reaching  import  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  raised  a  storm  of  discussion  that  swept  over 
the  country  and  electrified  the  atmosphere 
around  the  brilliant-robed  fraternity  being 
educated  in  Glasgow. 

Gradually  the  principle  of  self-government 
had  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  John  Bull  is  proverbially  deliber¬ 
ate  in  his  movements,  and  to  do  away  with  still 
existing  evils  and  have  the  people  properly 
represented  in  Parliament  was  one  object  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

Professors  and  students  entered  freely  into  the 
all-absorbing  themes;  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  one 
of  the  former,  addressing  large  assemblies  of 
Glasgow  citizens  on  the  subjects  of  Reform  and 
of  Emancipation. 
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William  heartily  subscribed  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Reform  party  and  rejoiced  when  their  cause 
won. 

The  slave  trade  had  been  abolished  and 
Britain’s  fiat  had  gone  forth,  terminating,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  the  horrors  attending  cap¬ 
ture  of  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  their 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic.  It  had  also 
been  declared  in  the  highest  court  in  England 
that  as  soon  as  a  slave  landed  in  the  British  Isles 
he  was  free.  But  this  doctrine  of  freedom  the 
people  wished  extended  to  all  the  colonies,  so 
that  nowhere  on  British  soil  could  any  man  be 
held  in  bondage. 

A  “Royal  Commission”  had  made  known  facts 
regarding  the  coloured  population  in  the  West 
Indies  and  roused  moral  sentiment  against  slav¬ 
ery  as  it  existed  there.  But,  in  order  further  to 
enlighten  the  residents  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Abolition  Society  had  sent  delegates  and  the 
planters  also  their  representatives  to  give 
information  by  means  of  lectures. 

It  is  needless,  for  intent  of  these  pages,  to 
enter  into  history  pertaining  to  deliverance  from 
captivity  of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  and  expenditure  by  the 
British  Government  of  twenty  million  pounds 
sterling  for  this  purpose. 
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At  Glasgow  in  1831,  the  deputed  lecturers 
held  public  meetings  for  twelve  successive 
evenings  in  the  City  Hall,  where  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  thoroughly  discussed,  Sir  Daniel 
Sandford  acting  as  chairman.  Night  after  night 
a  waiting  multitude  poured  into  the  building 
and  filled  it  to  its  utmost  capacity,  hundreds  of 
people  being  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

Taking  keen  interest  in  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  brought  forward,  the  young  Irish  student 
adopted  Abolition  principles  as  his  own  and 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave.  There 
had  taken  hold  of  his  soul  and  was  growing 
within  him  a  profound  pity  for  the  world’s  op¬ 
pressed  and  such  purpose  to  befriend  them  as 
neither  glittering  sands  of  prosperity  would  have 
power  to  smother,  nor  insistent  waves  of  adver¬ 
sity  could  ever  uproot. 
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Westward  to  the  “Promised  Land” 

Thirty  days  Crossing  the  Atlantic. — The  Charm  of  the 
New  Land. — Journeys  by  Stage,  Raft  and  Boat. — The 
King  Family  build  a  Shanty  in  the  Forest. — William 

leaves  Home. 

Graduating  in  April  of  1833,  young 

King  returned  to  Ireland — to  find  that 
news  of  cheapness  and  productiveness  of  trans- 
Atlantic  square  miles  had  rendered  his  relatives 
restless. 

Repeated  family  conclaves  resulted  in  a 
unanimous  agreement  to  dispose  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  including  the  two  farms  and  a  mill,  and  to 
seek  their  fortunes  beyond  the  main. 

In  Ulster  that  year  potatoes  were  plentiful, 
but  in  America  the  crop  had  been  a  failure. 
John  King,  therefore,  shipped  his  whole  supply 
of  tubers  to  Philadelphia;  and,  seeing  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  could  not  immediately  de¬ 
part,  William — now  just  twenty-one  years  of 
age — preceded  the  rest  to  take  charge  of  this 
perishable  cargo. 

Feelings  of  sadness  inseparable  from  severing 
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ties  that  bound  him  to  his  native  land  were  in 
some  measure  overcome  by  the  buoyancy  of  hope 
natural  to  his  years,  when  at  length  far  out  at  sea, 
he  stood  facing  the  breeze  with  Captain  Deerness 
on  the  good  ship  Dorothy. 

After  a  voyage  of  thirty  days — which  was  con¬ 
sidered  quick  sailing — the  Dorothy  cast  anchor 
in  Philadelphia’s  hospitable  harbour. 

Her  speedily  landed  passengers  found  flags 
flying  and  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  in  all  the 
gayety  of  holiday  attire;  for  General  Jackson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  General 
Scott  were  expected,  and  with  them  two  Indian 
warriors,  the  haughty  Black  Hawk,  and  the 
Prophet  Chief  of  tribes  recently  subdued.  Be¬ 
ing  stalwart  representatives  of  their  race,  the  red 
men  attracted  much  attention,  and,  since  William 
had  never  before  seen  “children  of  the  forest,” 
he  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  his  novel 
experience. 

On  that  first  day  in  America  occurred  an  in¬ 
cident  having  some  practical  bearing  on  his  after 
life.  In  Glasgow  a  college  chum  had  been  given 
to  dispensing  Japanese  cigars,  and  Gulielmus 
had  learned  to  tilt  back  his  chair,  disport  a 
brown  roll  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
blow  fumes  into  the  atmosphere  with  all  the 
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nonchalance  of  one  to  the  manner  bred.  During 
the  voyage  his  supply  of  the  aromatic  herb  had 
become  exhausted,  and  upon  arrival  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  he  purchased  a  dozen  of  the  leafy  tubes 
exhibited  there  and,  lighting  one,  began  to  puff 
away  as  usual.  However,  as  he  had  not  in¬ 
dulged  for  some  time  previously,  the  nicotine 
produced  a  feeling  of  nausea.  This  set  him 
thinking,  and  the  more  he  pondered  the  more  it 
seemed  to  him  that  in  the  constant  use  of  tobacco 
there  was  much  to  be  condemned  and  little  to 
be  commended.  Resolving  to  abandon  the 
habit,  he  threw  down  the  half  consumed  dime’s 
worth,  tossed  the  rest  of  his  erstwhile  coveted 
treasures  into  the  gutter,  and  went  on  his  way. 
Often  thereafter  was  he  tempted  to  try  the  rich 
and  highly  perfumed  Havanas  offered  him  by 
well  meaning  friends,  but  he  never  again  used 
the  weed  and  never  regretted  his  resolution. 

Having  secured  a  fair  price  for  the  freight 
entrusted  to  his  care,  he  visited  friends  while 
awaiting  arrival  of  his  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  had  intended  settling  in  Canada, 
but  in  New  York  heard  most  unfavourable  re¬ 
ports  about  that  part  of  His  Majesty’s  domin¬ 
ions;  it  being  positively  affirmed,  with  all 
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gravity  and  apparent  sincerity,  that  those  who 
had  the  temerity  to  live  so  far  north  were 
obliged  to  clothe  themselves  half  the  year  in 
buffalo  and  bear  skins  to  keep  from  freezing. 
The  newcomers  therefore  decided  to  stay  in  New 
York  for  the  season  and  then  locate  somewhere 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  domains. 

William  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  to 
spend  the  winter  with  a  former  schoolmate  in 
Ohio,  and  in  October  he  went  up  the  Hudson. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  scenery 
along  its  banks;  to  which  was  now  added  an  in¬ 
describable  charm  because  of  the  variegated 
tints  of  Autumn  that  deck  an  American  forest 
in  gorgeous  colours. 

Transferred  from  the  river  steamer  to  a  rail¬ 
road  about  fourteen  miles  in  length, — the  first  on 
the  continent  for  which  the  steam  engine  was 
used, — he  and  other  occupants  of  the  coaches 
gaily  commented  on  the  progress  of  the  iron 
steed  as  it  puffed  and  panted  and  breathed  out 
smoke  and  cinders  till  it  landed  its  lively  freight 
in  Schenectady.  Thence  on  a  canal  boat 
towed  by  horses  he  went  to  Buffalo. 

Arriving  in  Ohio  and  seeing  a  public  school 
near  his  host’s  domicile  was  closed  for  want  of 
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a  teacher  and  the  district  unable  to  pay  a  suitable 
salary,  he  offered  to  instruct  young  men  and 
women  without  remuneration  and  they  gladly 
trooped  into  the  log  schoolhouse.  There,  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  lively  debates,  and  merry 
games  made  the  hours  fly  till  April. 

Taking  leave  of  his  friends,  William  then  set 
forth  to  search  for  desirable  farm  land.  He 
planned  to  visit  Cincinnati,  and  later  Fort 
Wayne,  and  thence  to  go  down  the  Maumee  river 
to  Lake  Erie  and  across  the  fresh  water  to 
Cleveland. 

The  country  being  sparsely  settled,  most  of  his 
route  lay  along  rough  roads  and  through  the 
woods,  where  were  acres  upon  acres  of  rich  land 
heavily  timbered  with  oak,  ash,  maple,  hickory, 
and  walnut.  As  he  journeyed  by  stage,  on  a 
raft,  in  a  steam  boat,  and  many  miles  on  foot, 
his  observations  by  the  way  provide  a  telescopic 
glimpse  of  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  and 
also  give  hint  of  the  writer’s  sense  of  humour 
that  drew  forth  corresponding  scintillations  from 
kindred  spirits  wherever  he  went. 

The  reward  of  a  long  day’s  tramp  was  his  first 
view,  from  a  hill  top,  of  the  Ohio  river,  “flowing 
in  one  transparent  sheet  to  the  west  and  giving 
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back  as  by  a  mirror  the  red  clouds  and  blue 
ether.”  A  day’s  rain  confined  him  and  others 
to  an  inn,  where  they  “spent  the  time  yawning 
and  looking  out  of  the  windows  like  the  clean 
and  unclean  beasts  in  Noah’s  ark.”  On  the 
river  banks  “apple  orchards  were  in  bloom.” 
On  an  eminence  overlooking  Cincinnati  he 
picked  up  petrified  cockle  and  oyster  shells  and 
wondered  as  to  their  history — though  usually 
making  little  attempt  to  decipher  Nature’s 
scrolls.  He  felt  at  home  in  a  library;  where 
were  books  he  could  read,  study,  and  perchance 
understand;  but  on  the  open  pages  of  creation 
William  King  ever  looked  with  somewhat  of 
awe  as  well  as  admiration.  Only  reverently 
would  he  touch  these;  for  to  his  view  they  bore 
the  stamp  of  a  Master  Mind.  Yet  for  him  the 
outdoor  world  held  perpetual  attraction.  Much 
as  he  liked  the  commotion  of  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares,  a  certain  deep  craving  of  his  nature  fre¬ 
quently  drew  him  away  from  these  to  the  solitude 
of  wooded  hillsides  where  giant  trees  with  their 
quivering  leaves,  gnarled  roots  and  twisted  vines, 
tufts  of  moss  and  starry  blossoms,  swift-winged 
birds  and  sporting  insects,  everything  to  be  seen 
or  heard  seemed  to  speak  of  an  invisible  Pres- 
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ence.  In  such  a  temple,  as  he  was  wont  to 
testify,  he  always  felt  like  worshipping. 

“Ah,  why 

Should  we  in  the  world’s  riper  years  neglect 
God’s  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?” 

One  evening,  when  darkness  overtook  the 
young  traveller  with  no  habitation  in  sight,  the 
faint  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  seemed  entrancing 
music  and  his  obsequious  advances  to  bossy  were 
rewarded  by  her  leading  him  to  shelter  and 
comfort. 

Where  are  now  to  be  seen  the  substantial 
edifices  and  broad  avenues  of  the  city  of  Toledo 
he  found  only  a  partially  cleared  farm  that  its 
owner  would  gladly  have  sold. 

The  rest  of  the  family  met  him  at  Cleveland, 
and  all  went  by  steamer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee  and  thence  overland  to  a  place  called 
Providence,  which  consisted  only  of  a  store  and 
tavern  kept  by  a  trader  who  spoke  English  and 
French  and  also  an  Indian  dialect.  Unable  to 
write,  this  man  had  an  ingenious  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  accounts,  and  one  of  the  stories  told  about 
this  was  that  a  customer  of  his  charged  with  the 
price  of  a  cheese  protested  that  he  had  not  re- 
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ceived  any  such  bulky  morsel.  It  transpired 
that  he  had  bought  a  grindstone,  and  when  en¬ 
tering  the  article  in  the  form  of  a  circle  the 
merchant  had  forgotten  to  put  a  dot  in  the  centre, 
which  marked  the  difference  between  a  cheese 
and  a  grindstone. 

The  party  from  Londonderry  chose  land 
about  twelve  miles  from  Providence.  On  this 
property  sycamore  and  walnut  trees  were  very 
large  and  some  of  the  oaks  four  feet  in  diameter, 
but  there  was  little  undergrowth  and  one  could 
ride  about  through  the  woods  on  horseback. 
Deer  and  pheasants  abounded,  and  wolves, — 
which  William  at  first  supposed  to  be  large  dogs, 
were  very  bold. 

On  a  sunny  June  morning  the  family  repaired 
in  wagons  to  their  new  farm,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  experienced  men,  they  built  a  shanty  and 
cleared  a  space  around  it.  The  need  of  the  latter 
precaution  was  demonstrated  only  a  few  days 
later,  when  John  and  William  were  taking  a 
stroll.  A  strange  roaring  sound  and  then  sud¬ 
den  darkness,  thunder,  and  lightning  warned  of 
a  tempest;  and  the  two  had  barely  time  to  seat 
themselves  close  to  a  big  tree  when  a  terrific  gale 
swept  over  the  place.  It  was  a  cyclone  about 
one  mile  wide  and  having  a  spiral  motion. 
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Under  it  the  forest  fell  like  grass  before  a  mower, 
ancient  oaks  and  stout  old  elms  being  either  up¬ 
rooted  or  twisted  around  and  broken  off.  When 
the  storm  was  over  the  brothers  discovered  that 
the  sinewy  patriarch  under  which  they  had  taken 
refuge  had  been  splintered  a  few  feet  above  their 
heads  and  the  body  of  it  carried  off,  leaving  only 
the  trunk  standing.  As  they  realized  what  must 
have  happened  if  the  heavy  branches  had  been 
dashed  downward  instead  of  borne  away,  their 
thoughts  became  too  serious  for  words. 

Hastening  homeward,  they  found  the  shanty 
and  its  inmates  all  safe,  but  with  desolation  on 
every  side  of  them.  The  stately  monarchs  of  the 
forest  lay  prostrate,  and  a  whole  week  had  to  be 
spent  in  cutting  a  roadway  through  the  broken 
timber  that  covered  the  ground. 

The  work  of  clearing  then  began,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  student  undertook  to  chop  and  hew  like  his 
American  neighbours.  Swinging  his  axe  with 
right  good  will,  he  soon  made  an  impression — 
somewhere,  if  not  on  the  logs;  for  he  blistered 
his  hands.  Persevering,  however,  he  learned  to 
take  his  part  as  a  woodsman  tolerably  well. 

Before  December  a  snug  and  commodious 
dwelling  took  the  place  of  the  rude  structure  at 
first  provided,  and  for  nearly  a  year  longer 
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William  continued  to  share  in  the  work  at  home.’ 
Then,  hearing  of  good  situations  in  Alabama,  he 
resolved  to  support  himself  by  teaching. 

Rapid  transit  and  quickly  flashed  messages 
were  not  to  be  had  in  those  days,  and  his  de¬ 
parture  deeply  affected  members  of  the  home 
circle.  He  was  going  out  alone  to  fight  life’s 
battles  in  a  world  full  of  pitfalls,  and  an  un¬ 
spoken  fear  that  he  might  never  return  oppressed 
their  hearts.  A  single  brief  sentence,  inscribed 
years  later,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  point  to  a 
sacrificial  offering  presented  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  women,  who  have  trained  their  sons  to  bless 
mankind:  “My  mother  held  my  hand  to  bid  me 
farewell,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  aged 
cheeks  and  her  voice  almost  choked  as  she  said, 
‘Good-bye.’  ” 

Refusing  to  cherish  hope  of  seeing  him  again 
on  earth,  she  watched  the  sturdy  form  of  her 
youngest  son  as  he  took  his  way  through  the 
forest  and  disappeared  beyond  the  mist  of  inter¬ 
lacing  branches. 

No  longer  a  rollicking  lad,  he  has  gone  forth 
in  the  strength  and  stature  of  manhood.  Will  he 
be  truly  a  man,  or  only  an  animated  recipient  of 
Heaven’s  favours?  Will  he  live  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  others,  or  merely  to  gather  of  their 

playthings  unto  himself? 
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Teaching  School  in  the  South 

A  Leader  who  Led. — First  Impressions  of  an  Inhuman 
Traffic. — Studying  Conditions  to  Fortify  Himself  for 
Defending  his  Abolition  Principles. 

HEAVY  snow  storms  and  cold  that  spread 
ice  over  the  Tennessee  river  compelled 
William  to  turn  aside  from  his  intended  course, 
and  he  went  down  the  Mississippi. 

Everywhere  he  found  disturbance  caused  by 
a  band  of  desperadoes  who  were  kidnapping 
slaves.  One  of  the  gang  would  decoy  away  a 
negro,  dress  him  as  a  servant,  and  take  him  on  a 
journey.  Pretending  to  be  a  speculator  invest¬ 
ing  in  land,  the  self-appointed  master  would 
spend  an  evening  with  some  hospitable  planter 
and,  while  his  attendant  mingled  with  household 
slaves  in  the  kitchen,  dispose  of  him  for  a  goodly 
sum;  the  unsuspecting  negro  having  been  in¬ 
structed  to  steal  a  horse  and  fly  to  a  certain  point 
to  rejoin  his  supposed  owner.  In  this  way  the 
imposter  would  sell  his  captive  repeatedly,  and 
at  last  shoot  him  and  hide  his  body. 

All  strangers  were  suspected,  and  when 
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William  arrived  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  he  was 
closely  watched  by  secret  police.  Fortunately 
he  carried  letters  of  introduction  and  without 
delay  was  borne  off  to  visit  a  plantation  of 
several  thousand  acres,  cultivated  by  Captain 
Surzett,  who  employed  three  hundred  slaves. 
This  gentleman’s  home — which  was  typical  of 
Southern  dwellings — was  a  two-storied  mansion, 
gleaming  with  marble  whiteness  among  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  evergreens.  Its  French  windows 
opened  on  wide  verandahs  supported  by  Doric 
columns  with  Corinthian  chapiters.  The  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  establishment  presided  with  dignity,' 
as  well  as  with  the  gentleness  and  grace  in¬ 
dicative  of  true  refinement;  and  her  servants 
were  well  trained,  waiters  in  the  dining  room 
being  particularly  polite.  Planters  usually  em¬ 
ployed  mulattoes  for  domestic  service,  and  some 
of  these  had  such  clear  complexions  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  practised  eye  of  an  old  resident  to 
discern  at  once  their  connection  with  the  African 
race. 

The  Captain  and  his  guest  rode  out  to  look  at 
the  fields,  where  the  latter  found  much  to  inter¬ 
est  him.  Cotton  plants  were  set  in  rows,  a  pace 
or  more  apart,  and  grew  to  some  four  feet  in 
height.  When  the  bolls  were  ripe  their  clefts 
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opened,  letting  the  downy  substance  protrude, 
ready  to  be  gathered.  Scattered  along  the  nar¬ 
row  avenues  were  scores  of  pickers  whose  ebon 
colour  contrasted  strangely  with  the  snowy  sub¬ 
stance  they  handled.  All  were  subject  to  an 
overseer,  whose  badge  of  authority  was  a  large 
whip  with  a  heavy  lash — which  he  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  using  over  the  back  of  any  idler. 

Continuing  his  journey,  William  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  with 
board  and  the  use  of  a  horse,  and  he  became 
tutor  to  the  families  of  three  planters  living  near 
Jackson,  Louisiana. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1836,  within  a 
substantial  frame  building  that  overlooked  a 
yard  in  which  flourished  crape  myrtle,  rose 
bushes,  cape  jessamine,  and  other  garden  favour¬ 
ites,  his  pupils  began  their  studies.  All  went 
well  till  one  day  Master  Hotbrain  struck  his 
classmate  over  the  head  with  a  porter  bottle. 
Some  of  the  scholars  were  then  detained  at  home 
to  await  inquiry  into  this  matter.  Young  King 
declared  he  would  not  tolerate  such  conduct  and 
if  he  found  the  lad  guilty  would  whip  him. 
Whereupon  the  father — who  was  a  Spaniard- 
threatened  to  take  his  children  from  school. 
“Very  well,”  said  their  instructor,  “you  are  at 
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liberty  to  withdraw  them,  but  if  they  come  back 
I  will  certainly  punish  the  boy  and  make  him 
behave  himself.”  Incensed  at  the  idea  of  his 
son  being  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  he  meted  out  to  his  slaves,  the  man  for¬ 
bade  his  children  attending  classes.  The  other 
parents  then  engaged  to  pay  the  whole  salary 
and  inquired  if  Mr  King  would  be  willing  to 
admit  boys  and  girls  from  neighbouring  families. 
Assuring  them  he  would  gladly  teach  as  many 
as  the  school-room  could  hold,  he  resumed  work 
with  only  two  pupils,  who  very  soon  had  new 
companions. 

In  the  town  of  Jackson  was  situated  Louisiana 
College;  and  to  this  centre  flocked  hundreds  of 
young  people  to  be  educated,  in  the  College 
proper,  in  its  preparatory  department,  called 
Mathews  Academy,  or  in  boarding  schools  for 
girls.  Planters  and  their  wives  left  their  plan¬ 
tations  in  care  of  overseers  and  came  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  reside  temporarily  at 
Jackson,  bringing  servants  and  equipage  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  style  of  living; — which  made  society 
there  at  certain  seasons  very  gay.  But  human 
nature  being  much  the  same  under  velvet  as  un¬ 
der  homespun,  uneasy  spirits  stirred  up  trouble; 
Academy  pupils  assaulted  two  of  the  teachers, 
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and  a  few  connected  with  the  outrage  had  been 
expelled.  Two  of  these  being  sons  of  Judge 

S. - ,  a  wealthy  planter  and  a  senator,  the 

Judge  brought  his  refractory  heirs  to  Mr.  King, 
saying  he  might  deal  with  them  as  he  chose  if 
he  would  only  educate  them.  In  a  private  con¬ 
versation  with  the  boys  the  latter  pointed  out 
that,  having  lost  their  good  name,  the  only  way 
to  redeem  it  lay  through  their  own  better  be¬ 
haviour;  and  he  offered  to  help  them  if  they 
would  but  give  their  minds  to  study.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  quiet,  determined  manner,  keen  eye, 
and  kindly  face  of  this  new  teacher  won  their 
confidence.  They  pledged  themselves  to  amend¬ 
ment  and  became  obedient  and  diligent  students. 
Other  parents  in  like  circumstances  consulted 
and  trusted  the  young  tutor.  He  gained  a 
reputation  for  managing  bad  boys,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  had  forty  pupils. 

The  popularity  of  the  new  school  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  neighbouring  Academy  did 
not  prosper;  and  finally  supporters  of  the  latter 
applied  to  Mr.  King  for  help.  Ultimately  he 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  State  institution  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  all  tuition  fees, 
select  his  own  assistant  teachers — four  in  number, 
and  have  entire  control  of  the  establishment. 
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Within  it  had  existed  a  law  that  all  boys  above 
twelve  years  of  age  should  be  treated  as  “gentle¬ 
men.”  In  other  words,  no  matter  how  repre¬ 
hensible  their  conduct,  they  were  not  to  be 
punished.  It  was  easy  to  see  this  was  an  evil; 
for  Southern  youths,  accustomed  to  command 
and  impatient  of  restraint,  soon  set  at  defiance 
instructors  who  could  only  mildly  remonstrate. 
Having  emphatically  protested  against  any  such 
rule,  Mr.  King  was  given  full  power  to  govern 
as  he  pleased. 

Small  sleeping  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Academy  had  afforded  convenient  retreats 
for  plenty  of  mischief;  outsiders  climbing  up 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  being  admitted  by 
the  windows  to  take  part  in  feasting  and  drink¬ 
ing;  the  young  proprietors,  in  turn,  descending 
to  gallop  about  on  “borrowed”  horses  and  make 
raids  on  peaceful  neighbours. 

Under  direction  of  the  new  pedagogue,  who — 
true  to  his  name — was  resolved  to  be  absolute 
monarch,  the  buildings  were  completely  re¬ 
modelled  and  renovated,  objectionable  eyries  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  large  dormitories  that  could  be 
under  supervision  of  teachers.  Many  a  time 
was  the  instigator  of  these  and  other  changes 
moved  to  inward  laughter  at  thought  of  the  good- 
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natured  way  in  which  his  lively  family  accepted 
the  situation,  unanimously  assenting  to  his  repre¬ 
sentation  that  separate  apartments  were  most 
undesirable,  seeing  that  in  any  one  of  these  a  boy 
might  be  taken  ill  and  die  without  his  teachers’ 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

If  this  tender-hearted  Principal  was  too 
solicitous  about  his  pupils’  health,  who  was  to 
request  him  to  be  less  so — and  thus  give  public 
sign  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  midnight  revels? 

Having  called  together  his  regiment  of  “young 
masters,” — some  three  hundred, — Mr.  King  in¬ 
dicated  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
explained  their  mutual  obligations  as  one  com¬ 
munity,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  treat  them 
as  “gentlemen”  just  so  long  as  they  behaved  as 
such. 

Detecting  beneath  his  assumed  stern  demean¬ 
our  a  warm  sympathy  with  their  exuberant 
spirits  and  his  ardent  desire  for  their  welfare, 
they  went  to  work  heartily  and  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  there  was  no  disturbance.  Then  a  quick¬ 
tempered  lad  knocked  another  down.  Mr.  King 
himself  witnessed  the  quarrel,  and,  aware  that 
both  were  to  blame,  took  them  into  his  office  and 
locked  the  door.  Finding  one  of  them  armed 
with  pistol  and  bowie  knife,  he  ordered  these 
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laid  on  the  table  and  after  a  quiet  talk  with  the 
two, — who  were  about  sixteen  years  of  age,-- 
gave  each  a  severe  castigation  and  advised  them 
to  inform  their  fathers  of  what  had  taken  place. 
But  the  delinquents  were  ashamed  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  never  told  either  their  parents  or  com¬ 
rades.  However,  the  incident  had  a  happy  ef¬ 
fect,  and  the  uncompromising  disciplinarian 
rarely  needed  thereafter  to  give  similar  proof 
that  he  would  be  true  to  his  word. 

As  many  English  and  French  boys  carried 
pistols  and  Spanish  lads  the  stiletto,  an  order 
went  forth  that  all  such  weapons  must  be  sent 
home  lest  they  be  confiscated.  This  order  was 
promptly  obeyed.  Every  department  of  the 
institution  was  very  soon  fulfilling  its  purpose, 
the  boarding  house  being  managed  by  a  matron 
and  six  maids.  Classes,  meals,  hours  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  for  sleep  were  regulated  like  clock 
work;  for  William  King  loved  order. 

At  eleven  o’clock  each  night,  when  his  charges 
were  safely  in  bed,  he  mounted  his  horse,  brought 
by  a  coloured  groom,  and  took  a  canter  around 
the  college  grounds,  which  covered  a  hundred 
acres.  Sometimes  he  extended  his  trip  several 
miles  beyond  the  campus  and  would  meet  the 
patrol  visiting  negro  quarters.  Estates  were 
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guarded,  and  when  any  dark-skinned  adventurer 
was  found  without  a  written  permit  off  the  plan¬ 
tation  to  which  he  belonged  he  was  whipped  and 
sent  home.  Occasionally  the  Principal  riding 
his  horse,  “Major,”  would  encounter  students  of 
the  senior  College  out  for  a  frolic.  Such  fun- 
loving  culprits  were  wont  solemnly  to  affirm 
that  the  Academy  Master  never  went  to  bed. 

He  delighted  in  the  refreshing  quiet  of  these 
midnight  excursions.  The  breezes  were  frag¬ 
rant  with  the  perfume  of  magnolia  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  the  woods  vocal  with  the  song  of  night¬ 
ingale  and  mocking  bird,  dew-laden  vines 
festooned  the  roadside,  and  the  whole  country, 
lying  bathed  in  moonlight,  appeared  exceedingly 
beautiful.  But  alas  for  many  things  hidden  un¬ 
der  the  shadows!  The  land  was  cursed  with 
slavery.  And  as  he  realized  this,  conflicting 
thoughts  coursed  through  the  mind  of  the  lonely 
rider  and  questions  not  easily  answered  in¬ 
sistently  arose  like  spectres  before  him. 

Little  had  he  supposed,  when  listening  to 
debates  in  Glasgow,  that  so  soon  he  would  be 
surrounded  by  slaves  and  slave  owners  and  have 
every  opportunity  to  judge  for  himself  of  what 
had  been  there  set  forth.  Many  of  the  planters 
were  his  personal  friends  for  whom  he  enter- 
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tained  warm  regard,  the  character  of  not  a  few 
being  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  profound  respect. 
Just  and  honourable,  openhanded  and  large- 
hearted  as  they  were,  it  was  evident  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  lived — the  customs  to 
which  they  had  become  habituated  were  to  blame 
for  existing  evils  rather  than  aught  in  themselves 
of  wrong  intent.  Yet  the  fact  remained  that  by 
no  process  of  reasoning  could  many  things  taking 
place  in  William  King’s  immediate  vicinity  be 
reconciled  with  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the 
Galilean  Emancipator,  to  whom  the  plaint  of 
a  brother  man,  the  sigh  of  a  mother,  the  tear  of 
a  sister,  the  cry  of  a  little  child  never  appealed 
in  vain.  However  kind  humane  masters  might 
be,  it  was  undeniable  that  unprincipled  men  con¬ 
stantly  abused  their  authority  and  that  grave 
wrongs  were  being  inflicted  on  thousands  in 
servitude.  Was  not  the  trusted  teacher  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  individuals  who  scandal¬ 
ously  ill-treated  menials?  There  was  one  such 
known  to  him  who  went  home  one  night  in  a  bad 
humour  because  of  losses  at  the  races.  A  slight 
provocation  stirred  him  to  fury  and  he  rained 
blows  on  his  dependent  in  a  heartlessly  cruel 
manner,  after  which  he  had  the  poor  fellow’s  lips 
cut  off — with  the  result  that  within  a  few  hours 
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the  man  died.  But  instances  were  too  numerous 
in  which  no  such  merciful  visitant  as  Death  came 
to  release  the  victims  of  uncontrolled  human 
passion  from  the  misery  in  which  their  days  were 
dragged  out.  Negroes  born  in  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Kentucky  were  collected  and  taken  to 
sugar  and  cotton  districts,  where  buyers  were  as 
readily  found  for  these  herded  toilers  as  for 
horses  and  mules  gathered  in  the  same  way.  This 
inhuman  traffic  separated  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  and  that  for  life.  The 
love  of  an  African  mother  being  passionate  as 
that  of  any  other  for  her  own  offspring,  heart¬ 
rending  scenes  were  frequently  witnessed  in  the 
slave  mart  at  New  Orleans, — to  which  city  the 
Jackson  preceptor  often  went.  Sisters  clung  to 
each  other  till  forced  asunder.  Wives  and 
mothers  wept  and  pleaded  in  vain.  Fathers  and 
brothers,  dumb  with  sorrow,  inwardly  cursed  the 
fate  that  made  them  powerless  to  protect  their 
dear  ones;  yet  they  felt  themselves  crushed  be¬ 
neath  its  iron  heel  as  they  were  passed  from 
owner  to  owner  like  bales  of  goods  inanimate. 
A  fine  looking  quadroon,  who  had  lost  all  her 
children  but  one,  told  Mr.  King  with  irrepres¬ 
sible  sobs  and  tears  of  three  beautiful  daughters 
that  her  master  promised  should  never  be  sold. 
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Financial  difficulties  beset  him,  a  high  price 
tempted,  and  he  let  the  maidens  go — whither? 
The  sequel  was  that  the  broken-hearted  mother 
dressed  her  one  remaining  little  girl  in  boy’s 
clothing  and  fled  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  she 
crossed  in  a  skiff.  Then  she  sped  northward, 
hiding  by  day  and  hastening  forward  at  night, 
till  she  carried  her  last  precious  darling  to 
Canada.  Few,  however,  could  follow  in  the 
path  she  chose;  for  slaves  were  closely  watched 
and  punishment  without  mercy  was  visited  upon 
any  who  were  caught  while  trying  to  run  away. 
It  was  common  to  have  such  a  one  shot,  maimed, 
or  branded  with  the  letter  D,  which  meant 
“Deserter.” 

The  treatment  to  which  these  tribes  from  the 
Dark  Continent  were  being  subjected  deprived 
them  of  opportunity  for  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  deadened  their  moral  sensibilities,  and— as 
they  were  not  permitted  to  read — almost  denied 
to  them  the  Gospel.  In  Louisiana  the  penalty 
for  teaching  a  slave  to  read  was  for  the  first  of¬ 
fence  a  fine  and  for  the  second  imprisonment. 
The  pernicious  influence  of  the  whole  system  in 
its  wrecking  of  character  was  bearing  heavily, 
also,  on  the  white  families,  encompassing  them 
with  numberless  temptations  and  leading  them 
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into  a  life  of  indolence  in  which  virtue’s  very 
foundation  principles  were  undermined. 

Observing  these  things,  and  in  his  responsible 
position  dealing  with  the  difficulties  and  too 
often  calamities  they  entailed,  the  Principal  of 
Mathews  Academy  frequently  felt  heavy  at 
heart.  Thoughtfully  considering  the  forces  at 
work,  he  became  convinced  that  sooner  or  later 
Christianity  must  triumph  and  forever  blot  out 
a  system  that  fostered  selfish  indulgence,  ignored 
human  suffering,  and  held  open  door  to  soul- 
destroying  vices,  or  must  itself  be  overcome. 
The  two  could  not  continue  to  exist  together. 

Nor  did  he  hesitate  on  occasion  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  this  conviction.  Enjoying  intimacy 
with  the  most  influential  families  in  the  State, 
and  living  on  the  best  of  terms  with  planters, — 
who  liked  his  effervescing  spirits  and  sought  his 
companionship  while  refusing  to  tolerate  his 
Abolition  principles, — he  was  often  twitted 
about  what  they  termed  his  “impracticable 
ideas.”  Indeed,  these  became  a  subject  for  good- 
natured  banter;  in  which,  however,  advantage 
was  not  wholly  with  his  opponents,  as  he  was 
quick  at  repartee. 

To  these  worldly-wise  property  owners  the 
Academy  teacher  was  a  mere  dreamer,  an  ideal- 
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ist,  a  visionary  enthusiast.  Men  in  high  places 
had  long  pronounced  emancipation  impossible, 
or  an  experiment  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted, 
and  the  defenders  of  slavery  at  first  thought  that 
time  and  experience  would  bring  William  King 
to  their  side.  But  the  disciple  of  Wilberforce 
remained  immovable.  He  believed  personal 
freedom  to  be  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  every  man  and  the  Golden  Rule  the  one  law 
that  ought  to  govern  human  life,  and  by  this 
faith  he  meant  to  abide. 

Meantime  he  indulged  in  no  hasty  and  reck¬ 
less  denunciations  of  those  who  differed  from 
him.  Remembering  there  were  others  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  who  believed  as  he  did  and 
would  be  faithful  to  duty  in  their  own  place,  he 
studied  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the 
coloured  man  and  acquainted  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  and  its 
growth  to  such  tremendous  power  in  a  land  once 
dedicated  to  freedom.  For  he  wished  that  no 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  system  should 
be  wanting  to  him  when  some  day  he  might  be 
in  a  position  to  bear  such  testimony  as  one  man 
could  by  word  or  deed  against  so  mighty  a  force. 
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Sunshine  and  Shadow 

The  Golden-haired  Girl  who  became  the  Mistress  of  the 
Academy —Old  Mammy’s  Pet. — Carnival  on  the  Plan¬ 
tations. — Re-crossing  the  Atlantic. — Study  and  Service 
in  Edinburgh.— Death  of  little  Son. — Sir  James 
Simpson,  his  Greatness  as  Physician  and  Benefactor. — 
Death  of  Wife  and  Second  Child. 

ABOUT  three  miles  from  Louisiana  College 
was  a  large  plantation  that  young  King 
visited  with  privileged  frequency.  The  resi¬ 
dence  of  John  E.  Phares  was  the  home  of  a  cul¬ 
tured  family  who  welcomed  their  guests  with 
true  Southern  hospitality.  The  talents  of  a 
daughter  just  blooming  into  womanhood  were 
much  in  demand  for  entertaining  these;  but  her 
sympathies  being  impartially  distributed,  she 
often  stole  away  from  them  to  have  a  word  with 
her  faithful  “Mammy”  or  to  carry  some  sooth¬ 
ing  lotion  to  decrepit  negroes — who  blessed  her 
as  the  “sunshine”  of  their  lives. 

Indeed  Mrs.  Stowe’s  description  of  Nina 
Gordon  might  not  inaptly  apply  to  the  golden¬ 
haired  girl  that  in  airy  muslin  dresses  and  dainty 
slippers  flitted  about  the  veranda,  trilled  on  the 
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piano,  roamed  through  the  garden,  or,  springing 
lightly  into  her  saddle,  galloped  off  with  the 
young  Academy  teacher.  A  favourite  with  her 
friends,  and  almost  worshipped  by  her  dusky  at¬ 
tendants,  it  was  natural  that  the  Northern 
schoolmaster  should  become  her  devoted 
admirer. 

She  was  not  so  easily  managed,  however,  as 
his  troublesome  boys.  Nor  was  there  aught  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  that  would  aid  him 
to  discover  what  she  chose  to  veil  in  her  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  or  under  their  drooping  lids.  But  at 
last  he  was  permitted  to  claim  the  spirited  Mary 
as  his  own,  and  the  two  were  united  in  a  marriage 
that  brought  to  the  energetic  instructor  some  of 
the  brightest  years  of  his  life. 

One  may  not  linger  among  orange  blossoms, 
yet  would  fain  recall  the  gayeties  of  that 
Southern  wedding;  the  multiplied  lights  flash¬ 
ing  through  open  doors;  the  fragrance  of  many 
flowers;  the  old-fashioned  paintings  in  massive 
gilt  frames;  the  snowy  spread  with  its  glittering 
silver;  the  little  woolly  heads  bobbing  up  from 
obscurity  beyond  veranda  railings ;  the  music  and 
feasting  and  merriment;  and  the  centre  of  all — 
the  happy  pair,  in  appearance  presenting  so 
marked  a  contrast.  William  King’s  rather  full 
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features  and  black  hair  were  combined  with  a 
complexion  so  dark  that  by  strangers  his  nation¬ 
ality  was  frequently  mistaken.  He  was  desig¬ 
nated  now  as  “that  foreigner,”  again  as  “the 
gentleman  from  Africa,”  and  in  one  instance — 
details  of  which  he  particularly  relished  relating 
for  his  friends’  amusement — he  was  referred  to 
as  “that  coloured  gentleman.”  Summers  many 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  bride  of  1841  bade 
farewell  to  earth,  but  a  few  locks  of  her  abun¬ 
dant  shimmering  tresses  are  still  preserved,  and 
a  lady  who  knew  her  well  says  she  was  so 
delicately  fair  that  when  she  attended  social 
functions  in  Edinburgh  other  occupants  of  the 
drawing  rooms  could  with  difficulty  refrain 
from  gazing  at  her. 

The  new  home  near  the  College,  to  which  Mr. 
King  brought  his  young  wife,  became  a  social 
centre  to  which  Academy  boys  were  often  wel¬ 
comed,  its  mistress  being  their  sworn  ally  in 
every  legitimate  sport. 

Rapidly  the  months  passed;  childish  prattle 
echoed  through  the  rooms;  little  Theophilus  be¬ 
came  his  father’s  pride  and  playmate;  the 
students  claimed  “old  Mammy’s  pet”  as  theirs; 
the  servants  worshipped  at  his  shrine;  and 
domestic  happiness  seemed  complete. 
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So  far  as  worldly  comfort  was  concerned,  the 
successful  educator  surely  now  had  all  his  heart 
could  desire.  Yet  his  position  presented  aspects 
that  to  him  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
parting  counsel  of  the  former  rector  of  the 
Academy  had  left  an  indelible  impression  on  his 
mind.  Mr.  Buller,  who  in  failing  health  was 
returning  to  the  North,  had  pleaded  that  each 
of  his  hearers  would  deal  honestly  with  himself 
in  answering  the  question,  “What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?”  What  though  a  mortal  become 
the  owner  of  mansions,  and  acres,  and  servants, 
and  horses,  and  carriages,  and  all  the  luxuries 
that  dollars  can  buy,  if  in  obtaining  these  he 
must  sacrifice  himself — be  less  a  man  than  he 
might  have  been  and  must  treat  with  contempt 
the  stupendous  possibilities  of  his  inner  being? 
As  young  King  listened,  vividly  before  his 
mind  arose  the  prospect  of  opulence  and  leisure 
within  the  circle  of  a  society  whose  pursuits  were 
not  a  little  alluring  to  him;  and  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  already  exposed  of  becoming 
selfishly  absorbed  in  getting  and  heaping  up  and 
laying  by  became  quite  apparent.  His  con¬ 
science  reiterated  the  teachings  received  under 
other  skies,  and,  face  to  face  with  sober  realities, 
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he  vowed  he  would  “never  neglect  spiritual  life” 
or  let  “the  love  of  money”  be  the  ruling  motive 
to  control  his  actions. 

When  leaving  Jackson  Mr.  Buller  had  liber¬ 
ated  his  dependents.  In  Louisiana  trustworthy 
servants  were  not  to  be  had  in  those  days  with¬ 
out  buying  them,  and  there  were  conscientious 
men  who  retained  these  only  till  fair  wages 
would  amount  to  the  sum  expended  in  procuring 
them  and  then  manumitted  them  and  sent  them 
to  Liberia.  James  King,  who  followed  his 
brother  to  the  South  and  prospered  there,  took 
that  course.  A  negro  thus  given  self-ownership 
was  not  allowed  by  law  to  remain  within  the 
State.  The  former  master  must  be  responsible 
for  the  freed  one’s  conduct,  else  he  might  be 
seized  and  sold  again.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
bondman  was  permitted  to  buy  his  own  freedom 
by  hiring  out  and  delivering  earnings  to  his  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  woman  living  near  Jackson  who 
went  by  the  name  of  “Free  Phyllis”  had  in  this 
way  purchased  her  freedom  and  then  that  of  her 
daughter.  But,  in  order  better  to  protect  the 
girl,  Phyllis  got  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  master  and 
kept  her  child;  who  thus  became  the  property 
and  slave  of  her  own  mother. 

In  reporting  yearly  to  the  Legislature  Mr. 
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King  usually  spent  the  first  week  in  January  at 
New  Orleans.  That  being  the  holiday  season, 
visitors  filled  the  city  and  the  streets  presented 
an  animated  scene.  Meantime  the  “darkies,” 
granted  almost  unlimited  license,  held  high 
carnival  on  the  plantations.  Roast  pork  and 
corn  dodgers  abounded.  Dinah,  arrayed  in 
rainbow  hues,  coquetted  with  Sambo,  airing  his 
top  coat  and  finest  manners ;  and  Uncle  J eff  plied 
his  fiddle,  while  tingling  feet  kept  time.  For 
not  all  the  billows  of  woe  that  swept  over  them 
could  quench  the  coloured  folks’  passion  for 
music,  although  suffering  anointed  it  with  tears 
that  set  some  of  their  songs  to  a  minor  key.  At 
New  Year  the  entire  population  of  masters  and 
servants  gave  themselves  up  to  what  the  Ulster- 
bred  teacher  called  “  a  regular  saturnalia.” 

Mingling  with  members  of  the  Legislature, 
many  of  whom  had  sons  under  his  care,  he 
shared  in  the  general  hilarity.  But,  while  there 
was  always  for  him  a  pleasurable  fascination  in 
the  sight  of  people  enjoying  themselves,  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  things  he  dared  not 
approve.  Gambling,  drinking,  horse-racing, 
and  dancing — with  all  their  accompaniments — 
were  indulged  in  as  legitimate  pastime,  and  vice 
in  its  worst  form  was  allowed  free  course,  Mrs. 
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King  realized  quite  as  fully  as  did  her  husband 
that  they  could  not  remain  where  they  were  and 
hope  to  bring  up  their  little  boy  uncontaminated. 
No  fewer  than  seven  students  from  Academy 
class  rooms  had  they  watched  borne  down  to 
premature  graves  through  fast  living;  and  of 
two  of  these — who  were  sons  of  a  senator — 
neither  had  reached  his  twenty-third  year.  Im¬ 
pressed  by  such  experiences,  Theophilus’  parents 
resolved  to  take  their  child  away  from  the 
country  as  soon  as  they  could  conveniently  do  so. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  event  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  “Disruption,” 
brought  about  by  conflict  between  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  British 
Parliament.  One  day  in  the  month  of  May, 
1843,  more  than  four  hundred  ministers  with 
their  congregations  withdrew  for  conscience' 
sake  from  the  Established  Church;  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  marching  solemnly  down  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  and  proceeding  to  form  the  Free 
Church  Assembly, — by  which  act  they  relin¬ 
quished  property  and  state  emoluments  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  million  pounds  sterling. 

Inheriting  instincts  that  perchance  in  a  balmy 
clime  had  slumbered  a  while,  news  of  this  move¬ 
ment  stirred  the  blood  of  the  distant  teacher  and 
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roused  him,  as  would  a  clarion  call  from  the 
walls  of  Londonderry,  to  seek  a  forward  place 
in  ranks  contending  for  true  freedom  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  He  had  intended  returning  to  Britain  for 
further  study,  and  he  now  determined  to  enter 
the  new  Free  Church  College.  His  little  son 
was  nearly  three  years  of  age,  but  Mr.  King 
could  not  honourably  forsake  the  Academy.  At 
length  a  proposal  to  unite  that  school  with  the 
College  gave  the  desired  opportunity  and  he 
urged  acceptance  of  his  resignation. 

There  being  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
mediately  liberating  his  servants,  he  purchased 
a  plantation  and  placed  them  upon  it  to  support 
themselves.  Then,  seeing  the  season  was  un¬ 
favourable  for  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  left  his 
wife  and  child  in  care  of  her  father  and  set  sail 
alone. 

The  waves  lashed  the  ship  with  December 
fury,  but  passengers  had  little  to  fear  while  in 
mid-ocean;  for  she  was  laden  with  cotton, 
which  insured  her  floating  like  a  cork. 

In  January  of  1844,  leaders  of  the  Free 
Church  welcomed  William  King  to  Scotland, 
and  he  joined  a  band  of  young  men  being  trained 
under  the  consecrated  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers. 

In  company  with  classmates  the  new  student 
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undertook  city  mission  work  in  West  Port, — at 
that  time  one  of  the  worst  slums  in  Edinburgh. 
In  conducting  night  classes  for  grown  boys  it 
was  at  first  necessary  to  have  policemen  stationed 
at  the  doors  to  prevent  disturbance  from  with¬ 
out,  while  pupils  within  taxed  their  teachers’ 
resources  to  the  uttermost.  A  favourite  bit  of 
diversion  for  these  typical  street  Arabs  was  at 
a  given  signal  to  have  lights  extinguished;  when 
all  would  engage  in  a  delightful  riot — to  a 
stranger  suggestive  of  pandemonium.  Doctor 
Chalmers  had  unwavering  faith  in  the  gospel, 
through  whatever  channels  it  might  be  carried, 
as  the  one  means  for  permanently  elevating 
humanity,  and  his  coterie  of  workers  were  in  due 
time  rewarded  by  seeing  transformation  wrought 
in  the  lives  of  not  a  few  of  those  they  tried  to 
win  to  better  ways. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  in  College  Mr. 
King  started  for  America,  but  upon  reaching 
Liverpool  he  learned  that  the  vessel  about  to 
sail  had  already  her  complement  of  passengers. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  came  to  an  understanding 
with  the  captain,  rigged  himself  out  in  red  jer¬ 
sey  and  “sou’-wester,”  and  appeared  on  deck  as 
second  mate;— ready  to  put  to  use  a  little 
knowledge  of  navigation  acquired  at  an  earlier 
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Arriving  in  New  York,  he  sped  southward. 
But,  wishing  on  his  way  to  have  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  members  of  Congress,  he  sent  a 
telegram  from  Baltimore  to  Washington — over 
the  first  electric  wire  ever  stretched  a  number  of 
miles  for  public  convenience — and  thus  easily 
accomplished  his  purpose. 

A  glad  welcome  awaited  him  in  Louisiana, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  King  and  their  child, 
the  winsome  ruler  of  his  grandsire,  set  out  with 
Mr.  King  for  Scotland. 

Planning  to  visit  the  home  in  Ohio  before  sail¬ 
ing,  they  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  by  way 
of  Chicago  to  Detroit.  There  the  little  boy  was 
affected  by  a  fever,  but  after  three  days  appeared 
so  much  better  that  the  doctors  considered  it 
safe  for  the  party  to  continue  their  journey. 

Crossing  the  lake  to  Toledo,  they  took  passage 
on  the  canal  boat,  anticipating  a  happy  meeting 
with  relatives.  But  invisible  dark  wings  hov¬ 
ered  over  the  small  craft.  The  busy  child  that 
amused  all  on  board  with  his  odd  questions  grew 
tired,  feverish,  alarmingly  weak;  and  ere  the 
boat  neared  the  bridge  at  Waterville  the  anxious 
watchers  were  left  alone.  Their  treasure,  the 
sunbeam  of  their  Southern  home,  had  gone  from 
them. 
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Leaving  the  canal,  they  sought  a  quiet  room 
in  the  wayside  village  and  there  tarried  till  a 
casket  could  be  procured  to  hold  all  that  re¬ 
mained  on  earth  of  their  darling.  Then,  en¬ 
gaging  a  carriage  to  convey  them  the  rest  of  the 
distance  and  bearing  with  them  their  precious 
burden,  they  laid  it  away  on  a  hillside  of  the 
Ohio  farm — near  the  green  mound  that  already 
marked  the  last  resting  place  of  Mr.  King’s 
mother.  For  well  founded  had  proved  her  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  she  should  not  see  her  youngest 
son  return. 

The  fair  daughter  of  the  South  became 
seriously  ill,  and  for  a  brief  season  her  life  hung 
in  the  balance.  At  length,  under  solicitous  care 
of  Northern  friends,  she  rallied,  and  in  due  time 
the  resolute  teacher  and  his  loyal  companion 
reached  New  York;  whence  a  fair  breeze  carried 
them  to  Liverpool.  Thence,  turning  north,  they 
were  soon  established  in  comfortable  rooms  in 
Edinburgh. 

Doctor  Chalmers  ever  attracted  his  students 
toward  the  Perfect  One  enthroned  in  his  own 
life;  and  the  influence  of  this  leader  of  men,  be¬ 
loved  throughout  Scotia’s  castles  and  cottages 
“because  he  was  sae  gude,”  remained  with  Mr. 
King,  like  a  rivulet  sent  down  from  some  lofty 
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peak  to  refresh  his  spirit,  under  all  the  burden 
and  heat  of  later  years.  Mrs.  Chalmers  took  the 
young  wife  to  her  heart,  and,  with  womanly  tact, 
drew  her  into  association  with  congenial  spirits 
in  caring  for  the  poor. 

The  planter’s  daughter  and  her  husband  had 
spent  but  a  few  months  in  the  historic  Scottish 
city  when  it  was  visited  by  a  delegation  of 
Abolitionists  from  America.  These  men  de¬ 
nounced  the  action  of  the  Free  Church  in  ac¬ 
cepting  money  from  slave  States  for  building 
purposes  and  insisted  that  funds  coming  from 
such  sources  ought  to  be  returned.  Placards  to 
this  effect  were  posted  in  conspicuous  places. 
Groups  of  men  and  women  carried  on  lively 
discussions  about  “What  kin’  o’  siller  micht  be 
ta’en  for  releegious  wark,”  and  how  many  hands 
it  must  pass  through  before  it  could  be  called 
clean, — for  New  York  merchants  who  traded 
with  slave  holders  had  also  sent  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  so  well  did  the  general  agitation 
suit  the  street  urchins’  love  of  excitement  that  it 
needed  but  a  glimpse  of  a  Free  Church  minister 
to  set  these  youngsters  exercising  their  lungs  over 
the  latest  cry  from  the  curbstone,  “Send  back  the 
money!” 

Frederick  Douglass,  a  well  known  orator  who 
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had  once  been  a  slave,  was  a  member  of  the 
delegation,  and,  learning  that  one  of  the  men 
receiving  instruction  at  the  Free  Church  institu¬ 
tion  actually  owned  “human  chattels,”  he  made 
use  of  the  fact  and  thus  placed  the  student  from 
Louisiana  in  an  unfavourable  light  before  the 
public.  The  professors,  however,  advised 
silence  and  patience,  and  Mr.  King  made  no 
reply  to  his  accusers. 

A  messenger  of  cheer  entered  the  Edinburgh 
home  when  the  mother’s  arms  again  held  a  babe, 
—named  Johanna  Elizabeth  Chalmers, — and 
for  a  time  thereafter  the  small  family  seemed  to 
prosper. 

But  an  unheeded  shadow  had  already  fallen 
across  the  threshold  of  their  dwelling.  One 
evening  when  returning  from  West  Port  Mrs. 
King  felt  chilled,  and  the  next  day  Sir  James 
Simpson  was  called  to  her  side.  Too  surely 
recognizing  the  hectic  flush  on  her  cheek,  he  at 
once  took  measures  to  guard  her  life  as  one  might 
protect  an  oriole  flown  far  from  its  native  sunny 
groves. 

Thousands  of  sufferers  have  had  reason  for 
lasting  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race  who  first  placed  chloroform  in  the  hands 
of  the  army  of  physicians  who  risk  their  lives  by 
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night  and  day,  in  war  and  peace,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe  to  bring  life  and  health  to 
others.  Impressions  from  personal  contact  with 
the  famous  Edinburgh  doctor  may  therefore  be 
better  preserved  in  Mr.  King’s  own  words  writ¬ 
ten  long  after  these  days  of  trial: — 

“Never  can  I  forget  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  1845,  the  day  on  which  Sir  James 
visited  the  sick  room  of  my  wife.  His  gentle 
step,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  softness  of  his 
hand  as  he  felt  the  pulse,  and  the  full  sympathy 
of  his  eye  as  he  looked  into  the  patient’s  face 
made  his  presence  in  the  sick  room  like  health 
itself;  and  when  he  announced  to  me  that  the 
disease  would  prove  fatal,  he  did  so  in  such  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  manner  that  the  foretold 
calamity  was  softened  in  its  effects.  He  was  not 
only  eminent  as  a  physician,  but  also  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  His  Christianity  was  mellowed  by  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  his  great  gifts  were  crowned  by  love  to 
One  who  when  his  day  was  done  took  him  to  the 
undimmed  glory  that  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
death  and  the  grave.” 

Sir  James  said  a  change  of  climate  would  not 
benefit  his  patient,  and  a  nurse  was  procured; 
while  Scotch  friends,  with  characteristic  deli¬ 
cacy,  rendered  timely  services.  Mrs.  King’s 
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bright  hope  for  the  future  cheered  all  near  her, 
but  their  utmost  efforts  failed  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  her  malady,  which  was  doubtless 
hastened  by  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  her 
father  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  also 
of  a  fondly  loved  brother  who  fell  fighting  in  the 
Mexican  war. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1846,  while 
Mr.  King  was  conversing  with  the  smiling  and 
still  girlish  queen  of  his  home  as  she  reclined  in 
an  easy  chair,  she  asked  for  a  drink.  He  had  but 
reached  to  take  the  glass  when  the  nurse  sud¬ 
denly  called  his  attention  to  the  invalid,  and, 
turning,  he  was  just  in  time  to  support  the  fair 
head  on  his  arm.  One  gentle  sigh,  and  the  light 
of  his  life,  his  golden-haired  Mary,  was  gone. 

Friends  showed  him  every  kindness  and  he 
accepted  their  kindness  gratefully,  but  One  only 
— One  who  understood  dwelt  with  him  in  “the 
valley  of  the  shadow.” 

His  affection  became  centred  on  his  mother¬ 
less  little  one.  Daily  upon  his  return  from 
classes  she  would  stretch  out  her  arms  in  eager 
expectation,  and  she  was  never  happier  than 
when  seated  on  his  knee. 

But  a  greater  Teacher  than  any  professor  was 
training  William  King.  Ere  the  blossoms  of 
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May  had  showered  their  petals  to  the  ground, 
his  one  flower,  his  baby  girl,  suddenly  drooped 
and  was  borne  away  to  be  with  her  mother. 

Why  were  his  treasures  all  taken?  Why  must 
he  be  left  so  alone?  Till  the  mists  that  obstruct 
mortal  vision  should  be  dispelled  he  must  wait 
and  trust;  and  the  strong-willed  teacher  bowed 
as  a  little  child  and  yielded  to  the  mighty  Hand 
that  controlled  him. 
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Sent  as  Missionary  to  Canada. — Circumstances  that  made 
an  Avowed  Abolitionist  a  Slave  Owner. — A  brief 
Ministry  in  Ontario. — Back  to  the  South  to  Manumit 
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WITH  tender  consideration  for  Mr.  King’s 
loneliness,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Chalmers 
constrained  him  to  make  use  of  their  home  as  if 
it  were  his  own,  and,  appreciating  their  kind¬ 
ness,  he  spent  many  an  hour  with  them,  and  also 
enjoyed  intercourse  with  visitors  they  enter¬ 
tained.  Among  these  were  Doctor  D’Aubigne, 
author  of  The  Reformation  in  Germany ,  Pastor 
Monod  from  Paris,  Doctor  Lyman  Beecher  and 
Doctor  Cheever  from  the  United  States,  and 
other  men  of  note  from  abroad. 

The  first  foreign  missionaries  sent  forth  by 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  were  six  in  num¬ 
ber.  One  went  to  India,  another  to  Austria,  a 
third  to  Australia,  and  three — Rev.  William 
Gregg,  Rev.  John  Fettis,  and  Rev.  William  King 
were  sent  to  Canada.  Mr.  Fettis  laboured  faith¬ 
fully,  but  died  young.  As  pioneer  worker  and 
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pastor,  college  professor,  and  compiler  of  church 
history,  Doctor  Gregg  gave  a  long  life  of  noble 
service  to  the  Dominion. 

Before  proceeding  to  Canada  it  was  necessary 
for  Mr.  King  to  visit  the  Southern  plantations. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  owing  to 
ravages  of  the  army-worm  that  for  two  successive 
seasons  destroyed  the  cotton  crop,  his  servants 
had  not  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  with¬ 
out  assistance.  Moreover,  within  the  three  years 
of  his  absence  marked  changes  had  affected  the 
Phares  family.  Soon  after  his  daughter’s  de¬ 
parture  Mr.  Phares  had  married  again, — his  first 
wife  having  died  some  years  previously.  And, 
now  as  a  stranger,  his  son-in-law  approached  the 
old  homestead — to  give  proof  of  his  identity  to 
the  young  widow;  for  these  two  had  never  seen 
each  other. 

Under  Louisiana  laws,  if  either  of  Mr.  King’s 
children  had  lived,  he  could  have  no  power  over 
property  inherited  by  them.  Owing  to  the  death 
of  every  member  of  his  family,  he  was  now  not 
only  responsible  for  his  own  possessions,  but  sole 
heir  to  all  that  would  have  been  theirs,  and  as 
soon  as  his  father-in-law’s  affairs  were  put  in 
order  he  would  have  full  control. 

Some  time,  however,  must  elapse  before  this 
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could  be  accomplished;  and,  forsaking  scenes  as¬ 
sociated  with  happy  hours  forever  gone,  he 
turned  northward.  Slowly  he  journeyed,  but 
fast  and  far  was  the  flight  of  thought.  Through 
all  the  windings  of  his  way  since  in  childhood 
he  piled  the  turf  or  paddled  in  the  stream,  surely 
the  “Shepherd”  of  whom  his  mother  taught  had 
been  guarding  and  had  kept  him  from  straying 
into  paths  that  would  have  led  to  disaster,  if  not 
to  ruin.  Yet  how  strange  the  situation  in  which 
the  present  found  him:  a  British  subject,  an 
avowed  Abolitionist,  a  Christian  missionary,  and 
— a  slave  owner!  Nevertheless  his  conscience 
acquited  him.  And  pondering  the  subject  of  his 
duty  toward  his  fellow-men  on  the  plantations, 
with  visions  of  the  morrow’s  possibilities,  and 
with  inward  eyes  fixed  on  the  radiance  streaming 
from  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  world’s  Brother 
Man,  the  solitary  traveller  pursued  his  way. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1846,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Canadian  city  of  Toronto.  Here  the 
hundreds  hurrying  to  and  fro  seemed  filled  with 
vivacity  and  good  cheer.  But  as  he  walked 
along  Queen  Street,  or  up  and  down  Yonge 
Street,  he  failed  to  see  any  familiar  face.  Secur¬ 
ing  accommodation  at  the  Wellington  House,  he 
despatched  a  note  to  apprise  Presbyterian 
authorities  of  his  presence. 
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Being  by  them  cordially  received  and  im¬ 
mediately  deputed  to  minister  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Knox  Church,  Hamilton,  he  made  his 
way  thither  and,  from  the  heights  above  Burling¬ 
ton  Bay,  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  that  thriving 
town.  At  the  base  of  the  declivity  were  spread 
its  manufacturing  centres,  handsome  warehouses, 
broad  streets,  and  public  buildings;  conspicuous 
among  which  rose  the  tall  spires  of  the  churches. 
Occupying  the  suburbs  could  be  seen  com¬ 
modious  residences  half  hidden  by  the  dark 
foliage  of  evergreens  and  surrounded  by 
spacious  gardens  that  still  exhibited  the  brilliant 
scarlets  and  yellows  of  a  few  late-blooming 
shrubs.  Sweeping  outward  from  solid  walls  of 
masonry  and  rippling  away  toward  the  southern 
horizon  lay  the  sparkling  waters  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario;  while  to  the  north,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  stretched  valley  after  valley  of  cultivated 
acres,  interspersed  with  groves  of  trees  and 
dotted  with  substantial  brick  or  stone  farm 
houses,  which  were  neighboured  by  less  preten¬ 
tious  but  comfortable  looking  frame  structures. 

The  preacher  from  the  Old  World  was  favour¬ 
ably  impressed,  and  thought  seldom  was  mission¬ 
ary  bidden  to  pitch  his  tent  in  a  fairer  field. 

Canadians  welcomed  him  with  open-hearted 
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hospitality;  and,  being  quickly  drawn  into  the 
current  of  their  life,  which  seemed  both  forceful 
and  steady,  he  soon  felt  at  home  among  them. 
Most  of  the  older  residents  were  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  agriculturists  who  had  come  over  the 
sea  to  hew  out  for  themselves  homes  in  the  forest. 
Without  worldly  wealth,  and  relying  for  success 
only  on  their  own  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts, 
they  had  transformed  the  wooded  slopes  into 
orchards  and  gardens  and  fields  of  grain  and 
were  now  contented  and  prosperous.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  and  God-fearing  community,  who  desired 
above  all  material  comforts  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  for  their  children,  they  had 
established  a  public  school  system  which  was 
admirably  managed  and  of  which  the  minor 
details  were  being  continually  improved. 

Of  the  younger  generation  not  a  few  were 
worthily  filling  the  various  professions,  and 
some  talented  leaders  among  these  were  using 
their  gifts  to  further  the  interests  of  this  promis¬ 
ing  country  they  called  their  own. 

Mr.  King  spent  the  next  few  months  in  town 
and  village  and  rural  district  conducting  re¬ 
ligious  meetings  and  responding  to  demands  for 
the  good  offices  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church; 
regardless  of  whether  these  required  him  to  de- 
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liver  doctrinal  discourses,  distribute  prizes  to  the 
school  children,  drink  tea  at  Mrs.  MacD’s,  or 
decide  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  MacG’s 
horses.  His  connection  with  Southern  estates 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  immediately  be¬ 
coming  a  settled  pastor,  and  he  promptly  checked 
any  proposal  of  his  hearers  that  might  lead  to 
his  being  placed  over  them  in  such  a  capacity. 

Finding  the  season  by  no  means  as  cold  as 
Canadian  winters  were  elsewhere  reputed  to  be, 
he  preferred  the  outdoor  bracing  atmosphere 
and  cheery  jingle  of  sleigh  bells  to  being  en¬ 
sconced  in  one  of  those  cozy  corners — inclosed 
by  extra  doors  and  double  windows — where 
heads  of  families  were  pleased  to  abide  in  sum¬ 
mer  warmth  and  divide  attention  between  their 
newspapers  and  the  luscious  fruit  brought  from 
their  well  stored  cellars.  Early  in  May  he  was 
again  summoned  to  Louisiana.  His  relation  to 
the  distant  coloured  population  had  not  been 
made  known  to  the  public;  and  when,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  in  Toronto,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  a  slave  owner  the  amaze¬ 
ment  and  indignation  of  the  staid  and  orthodox 
members  assembled  could  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  A  slave  owner  in¬ 
deed!  on  British  territory  and  under  “the  blue 
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banner  of  the  Free  Kirk!”  Verily  the  heart  of 
man  was  “fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil.”  Intoler¬ 
ant  of  any  entanglement  with  the  “unholy 
traffic,”  the  “fathers  and  brethren”  were  little 
inclined  for  patience  with  aught  that  looked  like 
compromise.  However,  as  the  self-confessed 
transgressor  informed  them  more  particularly 
concerning  the  case,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
it  began  to  be  apparent  to  them.  He  stated  that 
he  was  going  to  the  plantations  to  manumit  the 
fifteen  slaves  belonging  to  him,  and,  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  would  resign  his  commis¬ 
sion;  so  that  if  any  accident  happened  to  prevent 
fulfilment  of  his  purpose  no  reproach  could  at¬ 
tach  to  the  Christian  organization  with  which 
he  had  been  connected.  His  explanation  was 
finally  accepted  and  he  was  freed  from  further 
duty  until  his  affairs  in  the  neighbouring 
Republic  should  be  settled. 

He  had  proceeded  southward  only  as  far  as 
the  homestead  in  Ohio  when  further  word  from 
Mrs.  Phares  requested  that  his  visit  be  delayed 
till  the  hot  weather  was  over,  as  yellow  fever 
had  broken  out. 

Accordingly  he  lent  a  hand  to  farm  work 
during  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  preached  in 
his  father’s  barn.  Worshippers  bestirred  them- 
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selves  toward  building  a  church,  and  he  pre¬ 
sented  their  petition  for  a  missionary  to  the  near¬ 
est  Presbytery,  riding  a  hundred  miles  on  horse¬ 
back  to  do  so.  Witness  to  that  “sowing  time” 
was  thereafter  to  be  found  a  thriving  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Delta,  in  which  Mr.  James  Bruce,  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  King,  was  for  many  years  a  faith¬ 
ful  elder  and  Bible-class  teacher. 

November  found  the  traveller  approaching 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  entering  on  the  work  en¬ 
trusted  to  him;  for  he  was  joint  executor  with 
Mrs.  Phares  for  his  father-in-law’s  estates.  But 
transacting  business  was  a  slow  process,  requir¬ 
ing  personal  interviews  and  much  use  of  the  horse 
and  saddle.  Having  occasion  to  visit  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  he  and  Mrs.  Phares  one 
day  set  out  in  the  family  carriage,  taking  her 
child  with  them  and  following  a  road  that  led 
through  miles  of  swamp.  Streamers  of  Spanish 
moss  depended  from  branches  overhead  and  rank 
vegetation  lined  either  side  of  their  way.  To 
right  and  left  of  them  were  serpents  coiled  and 
creeping  things  concealed.  Were  there  also 
human  beings  in  hiding?  Who  could  tell? 
Some  there  always  were  whose  instincts  for  free¬ 
dom  led  them  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 
Darkness  had  fallen,  and,  surprised  by  the  sud- 
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den  stopping  of  the  horses,  the  driver  dismounted 
— to  learn  that  if  the  sagacious  animals  had  not 
refused  to  take  another  step,  they  and  all  with 
them  must  have  been  precipitated  into  deep 
water;  for  they  had  lost  their  way  and  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  steep  bank  overhanging  a  stream. 
Extricated  from  this  dilemma,  and  thankful  to 
escape  from  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that 
viciously  attacked  them,  the  travellers  reached 
the  river.  But  the  ferryman  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  transport  the  vehicle  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  as  there  was  danger  of  his  being  run  down 
by  a  steamboat.  Finally  consenting  to  take  the 
three  passengers  in  a  skiff,  he  landed  them  on  a 
sand  bank  overlaid  by  a  deposit  of  soft  mud  and 
ere  they  could  remonstrate  turned  and  left  them. 
Kid  slippers  and  silk  hose  fared  ill  on  such  a 
carpet;  and  although  the  lady  started  off  bravely 
she  very  soon  lost  her  footgear  in  the  mire.  Her 
companion  plunged  along  carrying  the  sleepy 
little  Clara.  Guided  by  a  distant  light,  they  at 
length  arrived  at  their  destination,  not  much  the 
worse  for  their  adventures. 

The  young  widow  was  not  without  personal 
charms,  and,  as  Mr.  King  often  appeared  in  pul¬ 
pits  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  generally 
predicted  that  he  would  become  pastor  of  some 
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church,  marry  the  mistress  of  the  Phares  estates, 
and  put  his  slaves  on  a  plantation. 

As  dealers  reckoned,  the  value  of  the  negroes 
was  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  One  man  of¬ 
fered  to  buy  them,  and  another  wanted  to  hire 
them  for  nine  hundred  a  year.  Who  could  sup¬ 
pose  their  owner’s  interpretation  of  the  Golden 
Rule  might  impel  him  to  any  procedure  so  un¬ 
usual  as  throwing  away  thousands  of  dollars  and 
that  he  would  consider  so  doing  only  a  first  step 
in  obedience  to  that  law? 

A  prominent  clergyman  of  New  Orleans  had 
accepted  a  call  to  California,  and  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  thus  left  without  a  pastor  he  warmly 
commended  the  former  Academy  teacher.  Since 
the  latter  had  been  recognized  as  an  acceptable 
leader  and  was  favoured  among  all  classes  of 
people,  another  in  his  place  might  have  reasoned 
that  here  on  Southern  soil  was  a  good  field  for 
his  talents.  Not  so  the  stubborn  Abolitionist. 
He  knew  that  to  remain  in  Louisiana  meant  to 
be  bound  by  laws  to  which  his  conscience  and 
judgment  refused  to  submit,  and  that  even  in 
the  Northern  States  he  would  be  more  or  less 
hampered  by  legislation  and  could  not  have  the 
full  freedom  desirable  for  carrying  out  his  plans. 
Heartily  thanking  the  elder  minister  for  his 
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kindly  interest,  he  averred  it  his  unalterable  pur¬ 
pose  to  return  to  his  friends  beyond  the  Great 
Lakes. 

At  last  matters  pertaining  to  the  inheritance 
of  others  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  his  own 
arrangements  complete. 

Calling  all  his  slaves  together,  he  bade  them 
prepare  for  a  long  journey;  intimating  that  he 
would  pay  their  fare  and  guide  them  to  Canada 
and  would  not  only  liberate  them,  but  see  that 
they  had  a  chance  to  be  educated  and  to  support 
themselves.  Not  having  known  any  other  mas¬ 
ter  take  such  a  course,  they  did  not  understand, 
and  they  supposed  he  intended  removing  them  to 
some  new  plantation.  He  explained  that  in  the 
country  to  which  they  were  going  all  people 
were  free.  But  the  information  in  no  way  im¬ 
pressed  them.  They  were  unable  to  comprehend 
what  freedom  meant,  and  their  vague  ideas  con¬ 
nected  it  only  with  having  plenty  to  eat  and  little 
to  do, — “like  white  folks”  near  them.  Being 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  not  to  be  separated  from  him,  they  collected 
their  small  belongings  and  made  such  prepara¬ 
tion  as  they  could. 

A  woman  belonging  to  Mr.  King  had  a  child 
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that  fell  to  one  of  the  other  heirs,  and,  as  these 
two  must  thus  be  parted,  she  came  to  him  in  great 
distress  imploring  that  he  would  buy  her  little 
one.  He  said  he  did  not  see  it  his  duty  to  pur¬ 
chase  children  to  set  them  free;  but,  being  unable 
to  resist  her  tears,  he  paid  the  price  demanded, 
and  the  boy — a  sturdy  little  fellow  as  brown  as 
a  nut  and  restless  as  a  terrier — was  handed  over 
to  his  highly  gratified  mother. 

The  document  concerning  the  transaction 
reads  thus: — 

East  Feliciana, 

March  14,  1848. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  Andrew  I. 
Brame  and  Martha  Brame  (his  wife)  have  this  day  sold 
unto  William  King  a  certain  negro  boy  named  Solomon, 
about  four  years  of  age,  for  the  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  receipt  is  hereby 
acknowledged.  We  will  forever  warrant  the  right  and 
title  to  said  negro  against  the  claim  or  claims  of  all  and 
every  person  whatsoever,  and  to  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind  and  a  slave  for  life. 

Given  under  our  hand  the  day  and  date  above  written. 

Witness — Robert  Dyer.  A.  I.  Brame. 

L.  B.  Johnson.  Martha  Brame. 

Another  bill  of  sale  referring  to  one  of  the 
servants  Mr.  Phares  had  procured  for  the 
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Academy  secured  the  master’s  right  to  possession 
in  these  terms : — 

December  28th,  1843. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  John  Moore 
of  the  County  Jefferson  and  State  of  Virginia  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  John  E.  Phares  for  William 
King  of  Jackson,  Louisiana,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged  have  this  day  bargained  sold  and  delivered 
and  by  these  do  bargain  sell  and  deliver  unto  the  said 
William  King  through  his  agent  John  E.  Phares  and  his 
heirs  and  administrators  forever  a  certain  negro  named 
Jacob  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  the  right  and 
title  of  said  negro  slave  I  do  hereby  warrant  and  defend 
against  all  the  claims  of  all  persons  whomsoever  and  like¬ 
wise  warrant  him  sound  and  healthy  and  a  slave  for  life 
as  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  and  date  above 
written. 

Witness — Wirriam  D.  Phares.  John  Moore. 

John  Wires. 
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William  King’s  “Impracticable  Ideas” 
Find  Fulfillment 


The  Journey  to  a  Slaveless  Land. — Owner  and  Slaves 
on  the  Tow  Path. — Appealing  to  Canadians  for  Patient 
Sympathy. — Plans  Submitted. — Elgin  Association 
Incorporated. 


AMID  a  crowd  of  spectators  assembled  at 
Bayou  Sara  to  see  the  beginning  of  such 
an  unheard  of  expedition,  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
1848,  the  dusky  emigrants  were  received  on 
board  a  Mississippi  steamer. 

Report  of  Mr.  King’s  action  had  spread  in  all 
directions,  and  many  were  the  comments  thereon. 
His  neighbours  could  not  but  admire  his  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit,  but  maintained  he  was  carrying 
his  Abolition  ideas  entirely  too  far  and  would 
regret  the  step  he  was  taking. 

A  large  number  of  planters  had  gathered  at 
the  wharf  to  have  a  final  word  with  their  friend. 
While  protesting  to  the  last  against  what  they 
called  his  "Quixotic  notions,”  they  laughingly 
admitted  that  it  was  no  use  remonstrating  with 
him;  for  so  long  as  his  name  remained  royal 
would  he  be  "misgoverned”  by  his  wilful  head 
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and  kingly  heart.  Yet  multiplied  and  sincere 
were  the  good  wishes  they  expressed,  not  merely 
for  his  own  prosperity,  but  for  the  success  of  his 
venture;  and  he  appreciated  the  feeling  of  more 
than  one  who  gripped  his  hand  as  in  a  vice  and 
turned  away  without  a  word. 

A  bystander  remarking  that  those  for  whom 
he  was  doing  so  much  would  be  very  grateful, 
he  at  once  replied,  “Oh!  no,  I  don’t  expect  that. 
Ingratitude  is  one  of  the  faults  of  our  human 
nature.  How  many  of  us  arise  every  morning 
and  lie  down  at  night  without  ever  a  thought  of 
thanking  the  Benefactor  who  has  done  so  much 
for  us.” 

The  captain  rang  the  bell,  the  vessel  started 
up  the  river,  and,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  Mr. 
King  retired  to  his  room.  He  thanked  God  for 
the  power  given  him  thus  far  “to  accomplish” 
his  design  “and  to  lift  up  a  decided  testimony 
against  the  system  of  slavery  with  all  its 
abominations.” 

Surprised  at  the  blacks’  being  allowed  to  go 
on  shore  and  move  about  freely  whenever  the 
vessel  stopped,  a  fellow  traveller  remarked  to 
their  supposed  owner  that  he  was  very  careless 
about  his  slaves  and  asked  if  he  did  not  fear  they 
might  run  away;  to  which  he  smilingly  answered 
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that  they  were  too  much  attached  to  him  to  do  so. 

At  Cincinnatti  they  were  delayed,  as  the 
packet  boat  refused  to  take  Mr.  King’s  company 
along  with  other  passengers.  Besieged  with 
questions  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  the 
Africans  confessed  they  did  not  know,  but  said 
they  would  go  wherever  their  master  went. 
When  told  he  would  sell  them,  shrewd  old 
Stephen  shook  his  head,  saying,  “Master  have 
paid  for  us  a’ready  fifteen  hunner  miles  from 
New  O’leans,  and  if  he  goin’  sell  us  he’d  have 
sol’  us  there.” 

As  they  carried  bedding  and  could  make 
themselves  comfortable,  Mr.  King  procured  pas¬ 
sage  for  them  on  a  freight  boat,  intending  him¬ 
self  to  travel  by  packet.  But  they  were  afraid  to 
go  alone  and  begged  him  not  to  leave  them.  The 
rough  but  kind  hearted  captain  and  crew  of¬ 
fered  to  make  the  best  provision  they  could  for 
his  accommodation,  and  he  accepted  a  bunk  in 
their  craft.  As  he  walked  with  his  big  family 
on  the  tow  path  most  of  the  way,  curious  villagers 
came  out  to  gaze  at  the  negroes,  supposing  them 
to  be  runaways,  and  wondering  that  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  overtake  the  furlongs  in  broad  daylight. 
Seated  on  the  boat  in  the  evenings,  they  would 
sometimes  keep  time  to  its  motion  by  the 
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measured  lines  of  their  quaint  plantation  songs, 
and  out  over  the  waters  would  float  the  strains 
of  “  ’Way  over  Jordan,”  “Swing  low,  sweet 
chariot,”  or 

'‘Steal  away,  steal  away,  steal  away  to  Jesus! 
Steal  away,  steal  away  home, 

I  haven’t  got  long  to  stay  here. 

My  Lord  calls  me, 

He  calls  me  by  the  thunder; 

The  trumpet  sounds  it  in  my  soul  : 

I  haven’t  got  long  to  stay  here.” 

Granted  that  according  to  accepted  standards 
their  voices  were  uncultivated,  yet  in  the  tones 
of  some  of  these  African  singers  was  a  certain 
liquid  sweetness  and  an  expression  of  soul 
scarcely  to  be  imitated  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Their  melodies  provided  a  safe  outlet  for  the 
over-wrought  feelings  of  slaves,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  not  a  few  of  the  hymns  of  captivity  were 
suggestive  of  tears  and  expressive  of  hope  to  be 
realized  only  in  “the  glory  land.” 

Out  of  respect  for  their  passengers  the  rather 
hardened  crew  had  ceased  all  profanity. 

After  eight  days’  journey  the  little  company 
reached  Toledo,  whence  their  conductor  led 
them  overland  to  his  brother’s  farm;  and  there 
he  left  them  until  further  arrangements  could  be 
made.  [  88  ] 
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Arriving  in  Canada  he  learned  that  news  had 
preceded  him.  Southern  papers  having  pub¬ 
lished  facts  connected  with  his  leaving  Louis¬ 
iana,  New  York  and  Boston  journals  had 
repeated  the  story  with  favourable  comments, 
and  Canadian  periodicals  had  copied,  adding 
leading  articles  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
advising  more  effort  toward  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  fugitives  who  had  already  found  an 
asylum  on  British  soil.  Public  attention  was 
thus  attracted  to  that  class  of  the  community. 
Canadians  were  expecting  Mr.  King’s  coming, 
with  information  his  experience  could  supply, 
and  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  those  who  had 
formerly  had  misgivings  regarding  his  position. 
To  him  it  was  cheering  to  note  that  the  “pillar  of 
cloud”  appeared  to  be  going  before  the  children 
of  bondage  with  whom  he  had  identified 
himself. 

There  were  men  who  insisted  that  if  such 
slaves  were  emancipated  they  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves.  But,  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ham,  William  King  had  seen  such 
evidence  of  their  latent  powers  as  had  forever 
banished  from  his  mind  any  doubt  as  to  the 
capability  they  would  manifest  when  properly 
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educated.  He  had  deliberately  made  their 
cause  his  own,  because  having  all  confidence  that 
men  who  supported  themselves  and  masters 
would  support  themselves  if  given  fair 
opportunity. 

It  happened  that  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada — the  branch  called  “Free” 
that  later  united  with  others — convened  in  June; 
and,  having  made  personal  investigation  regard¬ 
ing  negro  settlements,  Mr.  King  laid  before  that 
body  the  whole  case  concerning  refugees  already 
domiciled  in  Canada  and  those  continually  com¬ 
ing  into  the  country.  He  believed  their  situa¬ 
tion  needed  only  to  be  understood  to  command 
the  ready  sympathy  of  their  white  neighbours 
and  to  insure  for  these  strangers  a  welcome  to 
room  and  place  where  they  might  attain  to 
independence  and  permanent  usefulness. 

With  all  the  eloquence  born  of  absolute 
devotion  to  a  single  purpose  and  of  conviction 
founded  on  personal  experience  he  pleaded  for 
fair  treatment  of  these  hitherto  oppressed  ones 
and  urged  that  true  enlightenment,  civilization’s 
greatest  blessing,  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
twenty  thousand  Africans  who  had  fled  to  the 
Provinces  and  were  striving  to  make  homes  for 
themselves  under  protection  of  the  British  flag. 
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Their  progress  toward  the  reasonable  plane  of 
their  aspirations  was  being  greatly  hindered  by 
an  unjust  and  cruel  prejudice  that  excluded  many 
of  them  from  remunerative  employment  and 
prevented  their  children  going  into  the  common 
schools.  Commendable  exertions  had  been 
made  on  their  behalf  by  a  few  individuals,  but 
such  separate  schools  as  these  had  established 
were  inadequately  supported.  Mr.  King  ex¬ 
plained  that  little  could  be  expected  from  desul¬ 
tory  attempts  dependent  on  the  kindly  interest 
of  individuals,  and  that  if  negro  settlers  were  to 
become  better  citizens  as  well  as  intelligent 
Christians,  there  must  be  combined  action  on  a 
more  solid  basis  and  of  a  different  character. 
Coloured  people  who  dared  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  were  not  seeking  charity,  but  only  a  chance 
to  work  as  others  worked  and  learn  as  others 
learned ;  and,  in  view  of  this,  their  friend  claimed 
for  them  the  just  consideration  of  a  broad 
Christian  spirit.  He  insisted  that  while  no 
material  assistance  need  be  given  or  should  be 
given  to  people  able  and  willing  to  earn  their 
own  support,  yet  in  the  matter  of  their  obtaining 
an  education,  hands  that  had  never  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  fetters  ought  for  a  time  at  least  to  be 
stretched  forth  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the 
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way  of  these  former  slaves  who  had  braved 
danger  and  borne  hardship  in  trying  to  help 
themselves.  Reminding  the  representative  gen¬ 
tlemen  listening  to  him  that  slavery  had  not  only 
kept  its  victims  in  ignorance,  but  had  debased 
their  minds,  blunted  their  moral  sensibilities, 
and  destroyed  in  great  measure  their  perception 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  speaker  declared  that 
none  need  think  it  strange  if  persons  accustomed 
to  be  held  back  from  transgression  merely  by 
fear  of  punishment  would  commit  many  excesses 
when  delivered  from  that  fear.  “From  what  I 
know  of  the  negro  character,”  he  continued,  “I 
am  convinced  that  if  we  retain  among  us  men 
formerly  enslaved  with  the  full  privileges  of 
free  citizens  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to 
remain  in  ignorance  and  continue  living  in  the 
degraded  state  in  which  slavery  has  left  them, 
we  shall  bring  calamity  upon  ourselves;  for  they 
will  become  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  ele¬ 
ment.”  He  assured  his  hearers  there  was  only 
one  way  to  prevent  this  threatened  evil,  and  that 
was  to  give  the  younger  ones  a  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  train  the  old  to  moral  and  industrious 
habits. 

Submitting  a  plan  to  further  accomplishment 
of  this,  he  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  “secu- 
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lar,”  and  the  other  “educational”  or  “religious;” 
making  clear  necessity  of  the  former  for  success 
in  the  latter,  and  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
while  one  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  might 
be  responsible  for  direction  of  a  mission  to  these 
fugitives,  such  a  mission  should  be  largely  un¬ 
denominational  in  character.  Briefly  stated,  the 
plan  he  suggested  was  the  setting  apart  of  a 
tract  of  land  where  coloured  people  might  form 
a  settlement  by  themselves  and  there  remain  for 
years,  under  supervision  of  teachers  able  to  com¬ 
mand  their  respect  while  training  them  to  live 
by  their  own  industry  and  educating  their 
children. 

Canadian  descendants  of  the  sober-minded 
Celts  and  Saxons  of  the  British  Isles  had  an  in¬ 
herent  dislike  to  “parade”  or  “blowing  of  trum¬ 
pets,”  and  by  those  unable  to  conceive  of  activity 
without  noise  or  emotion  without  outcry  were 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  “slow” — irresponsive, 
lacking  enthusiasm.  But  this  pleader,  who  had 
become  more  and  more  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  the  deep  need  as  well  as  patiently  endured 
wrongs  of  the  African  race,  was  appealing  to  a 
people  who,  if  little  given  to  outward  demonstra¬ 
tion,  were  yet  willing  and  ready  to  uphold  by 
definite  action  whatever  they  believed  right. 
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Respect  for  the  liberty  that  insured  equal  rights 
to  all  men  could  scarcely  for  them  find  its 
natural  expression  in  any  waving  of  banners  or 
pleasing  flow  of  oratorical  utterances.  Rather 
was  it  a  part  of  their  deepest  inner  life,  silently 
cherished  like  the  teachings  of  their  Bibles,  and 
akin  to  the  reverence  with  which  they  regarded 
their  distant  Queen.  For  faithfully  did  she 
represent  them  and  embody  in  herself  principles 
they  held  sacred  when  she  welcomed  to  her  pal¬ 
ace  the  black  man  side  by  side  with  the  white 
and  when,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  warm 
heart  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  a  sovereign 
voicing  the  will  of  the  nation,  she  entertained 
natives  of  India  and  of  China  with  the  same 
courtesy  that  she  extended  to  natives  of  England. 

Would  the  sons  of  Africa,  now  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  this  western  part  of  her  Empire,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  cast  out?  Would  they  be  treated  as 
brethren  or  refused  the  privileges  accorded  to 
others? 

Plainly  and  forcibly  had  William  King  set 
forth  facts;  and  his  conclusions  commended 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  men  gathered 
from  the  four  corners  of  this  land  they  sought 
to  possess  for  Him  who  had  “made  of  one  blood 
all  nations.”  Without  delay  they  took  such 
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action  as  lay  within  their  power,  adopting  this 
deliverance ; — 

the  nod  as  a  spiritual  body  cannot 
originate  or  conduct  any  scheme  of  settlement 
for  the  coloured  population,  but  that  they  think 
favourably  of  Mr.  King’s  proposal  and  are  ready 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  bringing  the  object  before  the  public,  with  a 
view  of  an  association  being  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  subscriptions,  and  they  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  committee  communicate  with 
Honourable  James  H  Price,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  on 
one  of  the  Crown  locations  in  the  West.  .  .  .” 

The  Moderator  of  the  Synod  with  fifteen 
other  gentlemen  formed  the  committee  charged 
with  these  measures,  members  residing  in  or  near- 
London,  Ontario,  being  constituted  an  advisory 
sub-committee  to  act  with  Mr.  King. 

Representatives  were  then  deputed  to  seek 
the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  John 
Redpath  and  James  Gibbs,  leading  merchants  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  company  with  Mr. 
King  waited  on  the  liberal  minded  Lord  Elgin, 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  entered  heartily  into  the  project  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  and,  having  satisfied  himself  as 
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to  its  merits,  pledged  the  Government  to  give  it 
support,  instructing  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  to  furnish  maps  and  otherwise  render 
assistance. 

After  accompanying  the  Commissioner  to 
several  districts,  Mr.  King,  aided  by  Archibald 
McKellar,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  his  ser¬ 
vices,  chose  a  compact  area  that  promised  to 
meet  their  need  and  reported  to  the  committee. 
Meantime  its  members  had  corresponded  with 
gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
different  religious  belief  and  were  confirmed  in 
their  decision  regarding  the  course  advisable. 
They  issued  a  “Prospectus  of  a  Scheme  for  the 
Social  and  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Coloured 
People  of  Canada,”  in  order  to  form  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  purchase  of  the  land  selected, — some 
nine  thousand  acres  in  the  Township  of  Raleigh 
in  Western  Ontario.  The  required  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  was  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  ten 
pounds  each,  and  the  entire  management  as  to 
disposal  of  the  property  and  financial  concerns 
of  the  association  would  continue  in  the  hands  of 
the  stockholders  and  be  administered  by  men 
they  might  appoint.  The  land  was  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  coloured  settlers — who  would  be 
“under  careful  and  judicious  supervision” — and 
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sold  to  them  on  the  lowest  terms  that  would  re¬ 
munerate  the  stockholders.  As  the  effort  en¬ 
tered  upon  was  “one  of  pure  benevolence,”  the 
promoters  intimated  that  they  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Christian 
citizens.  This  proposal  was  presented  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  committee,  Rev. 
Michael  Willis,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Knox  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Gale;  and  other 
gentlemen  well  known  in  professional  and 
commercial  circles  cordially  endorsed  the 
scheme. 

Public  spirited  men  promptly  came  forward 
to  furnish  the  necessary  funds,  and  they  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  into  a  company  having  twenty- 
four  directors.  Judge  Skeffington  Connor  was 
the  first  President;  Rev.  Doctor  Willis  and  Rev. 
Robert  Burns,  D.D.  were  the  two  Vice- 
Presidents;  James  Scott  Howard  was  Treasurer, 
Nathan  Gatchell  Secretary,  and  William  King 
was  Managing  Director, — the  last  named  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  committee  at  Chatham,  of  which 
Archibald  McKellar  was  Chairman. 

This  company,  named  in  honour  of  the 
Governor  General,  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1850,  and  became  widely  known 
as  Elgin  Association. 
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Fighting  Opposition 

Prejudice  against  Negroes. — Misrepresentations  and 
Threats. — Land  Secured. — The  Fearless  Friendship  of 
Archibald  McKellar. — Demanding  Rights. — Building 
Cabins  in  the  Woods. — The  Industry  of  the  Negro 
under  new  and  difficult  Circumstances. 

SO  much  for  energetic  action  by  intelligent 
and  progressive  Canadians.  But  where  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  did  men  work  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  fellow-men  without  encountering 
opposition?  Any  number  of  the  “eminently 
respectable” — in  their  own  estimation — de¬ 
nounced  the  faults  and  follies,  real  or  imagined, 
of  escaped  slaves;  but  the  attempt  of  reasonable 
and  beneficent  citizens  to  give  the  offenders  thus 
condemned  a  chance  to  reform  was  by  the  same 
individuals  just  as  bitterly  denounced.  The 
gospel,  with  all  advantages  it  includes,  should 
of  course  be  given  to  white  sinners — and  even 
to  black  ones  if  they  lived  in  Africa;  but  why 
should  those  who  had  been  given  free  passage 
to  America  and  now  lived  on  the  next  street  be 
permitted  a  share  in  its  privileges?  Elgin  As¬ 
sociation  was  not  yet  in  eixstence  when  popular 
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prejudice  cried  out  against  its  promoters’  in¬ 
tentions  and  the  wildest  rumours  were  circulated 
regarding  these,  one  being  that  Mr.  King  had 
chartered  a  vessel  and  would  bring  a  ship  load 
of  negroes  to  form  a  colony  in  Canada. 

A  leading  journal  of  the  city  of  Chatham,  long 
afterwards  referring  to  those  days  and  eulogiz¬ 
ing  the  Africans’  friend,  told  with  truth  that  “he 
travelled  many  a  weary  mile,  fought  many  a 
wordy  battle,  spent  many  an  anxious,  sleepless 
night,  and  suffered  many  a  pang  both  of  body 
and  mind  before  the  Elgin  Settlement  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  No  sooner  had  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  free  soil  of  Canada  and  declared  his 
object  than  he  became  a  marked  man,  a  common 
enemy  against  whom  the  community,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  resolved  to  wage  war.  His 
proposals  were  disapproved  and  condemned, 
and  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  dangerous  character 
championing  a  foolish  fad,  an  unnatural,  un¬ 
desirable  enterprise  that  was  nothing  short  of 
a  menace  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
community.  He  was  hooted  and  hissed  at  pub¬ 
lic  meetings,  his  life  was  threatened,  and  every 
possible  plan  made  to  frustrate  his  design.” 

To  enter  into  details  respecting  forces  arrayed 
against  him  would  needlessly  weary  the  reader. 
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Too  many  of  our  race  are  in  nowise  disposed  to 
discommode  themselves  in  order  to  serve  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  so  it  can  readily  be  understood 
that  many  a  shaft  would  be  hurled  at  the  one 
who  asked  or  was  believed  to  ask  rnen  to  do  this. 
The  public  press  took  a  share  in  the  outburst  of 
disapproval;  and  petitions  numerously  signed 
were  sent  to  Parliament  and  to  the  Church 
Synod,  praying  authorities  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  to  give  no  encouragement  to  the  projects 
of  such  a  disturber. 

But  his  opponents  counted  not  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 
This  courteous  gentleman,  whose  broad  sym¬ 
pathies  and  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour  won 
him  friends  wherever  he  went,  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  many  supposed.  He  liked  fair 
weather,  but  the  first  sign  of  a  storm  only  ren¬ 
dered  him  unmovable  as  the  rocks  over  which 
long  since  he  had  laughed  to  see  the  angry  waves 
break.  He  had  chosen  the  right,  he  knew  he 
was  right,  and  he  was  determined  not  only  to 
shatter  forever  the  bonds  that  bound  his  own 
slaves,  but  to  fight — with  his  very  life  if  need 
be — for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  race. 
Were  it  not  for  the  sorrow  that  had  tamed  and 
subdued  his  spirit  he  might  have  lacked  patience 
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for  the  conflicts  into  which  his  course  must 
inevitably  lead. 

The  needed  acres  lay  in  the  County  of  Kent; 
where  wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco  rewarded  the 
husbandman’s  labour;  where  a  mild  climate  and 
fertile  soil  insured  plentiful  supplies  of  the  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  melons  relished  by  the  sun- 
kissed  tribes;  and  where  farmers  rejoiced  in 
possession  of  the  sweetest  of  grapes,  the  mellow¬ 
est  of  peaches,  and  the  greatest  abundance  and 
variety  of  fruit  that  could  well  be  produced  in 
any  one  region. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  unoccupied  area, 
so  much  desired  for  a  possible  Canaan,  nestled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  the  market  town  of 
Chatham  that  later  expanded  into  the  Maple 
City;  of  which  the  handsome  buildings,  shady 
walks,  and  winding  driveways  suggested  rather 
a  bewildering  extension  of  the  city’s  historic 
Tecumseh  Park  than  the  breadth  of  bare  walls, 
the  hot  pavements,  and  the  clash  and  clatter 
usually  associated  with  so  large  a  centre  of  trade. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  King’s  first  acquaintance  with 
the  place,  however,  Chatham  contained  scarcely 
a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
stores  and  dwelling  houses  ranged  along  streets 
out  of  which  in  the  rainy  season  the  depth  of 
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mud  (if  enough  of  it  clay)  would  surely  have 
supplied  sufficient  material  for  Pharoah’s  “tale 
of  bricks.” 

During  a  brief  stay  in  the  locality  the  young 
missionary  had  become  quite  popular.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  able  to  marshal  the  “firstly, 
secondly,  and  thirdly”  of  an  approved  discourse 
was  he  not  an  adept  at  entertaining  people  or 
presiding  at  a  dinner  table?  Eager  invitations 
had  been  extended  to  him  to  “come  again.”  But 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  would  bring 
negroes  the  mercury  of  public  opinion  suddenly 
fell;  and  when  next  he  rode  slowly  down  King 
Street,  mounted  on  a  borrowed  steed,  he  was 
approached  only  by  a  solitary  individual  who 
ventured  as  a  friend  to  warn  him  that  his  life 
was  in  danger  and  to  advise  him  not  to  expose 
himself  after  dark.  He  replied  that  he  feared 
no  man,  and  he  intimated  that  on  a  certain 
evening  the  doors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  be  thrown  open,  when  any  one  who  had 
aught  to  say  against  him  might  speak. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  a 
restless  concourse  filled  the  building.  Archibald 
McKellar  consented  to  act  as  chairman.  Mr. 
King  gained  a  hearing  and  explained  that  a 
colony  of  sober  and  industrious  Africans  would 
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not  prove  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  other 
lords  of  creation,  as  pessimists  prophesied,  but 
would  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  bring  to  all  concerned  increased 
prosperity.  He  invited  reply,  but  no  one 
answered. 

At  a  later  date  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that 
among  coloured  men  present,  there  were  twelve 
secretly  provided  with  weapons,  who  had  formed 
a  body  guard  and,  as  the  promiscuous  assemblage 
dispersed,  had  accompanied  their  friend  and 
Mr.  McKellar  in  the  darkness  till  both  were 
seen  to  be  safely  inside  the  latter’s  residence. 

Bent  on  keeping  out  the  Abolitionist  and  his 
dark  faced  followers,  some  residents  of  the  town 
and  its  vicinity  after  his  departure  from  the 
neighbourhood  requested  the  sheriff  to  call  a 
general  convocation  of  ratepayers;  which  that 
official  did,  choosing  the  eighteenth  of  August, 
(1849)  as  the  date  for  assembling.  Hearing  of 
this,  Mr.  King  declared  he  would  meet  his  ac¬ 
cusers  face  to  face,  and  he  arrived  in  Windsor, 
fifty  miles  from  Chatham,  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventeenth — only  to  learn  that  the  small 
steamer  usually  plying  the  Thames  was  disabled. 
Whereupon  he  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and,  by 
driving  all  night,  succeeded  in  reaching  his  des- 
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tination  in  time  to  find  the  magistrate  of 
Harwich  swearing  in  special  constables;  for  the 
tide  of  feeling  ran  high  and  trouble  was 
expected. 

Ere  the  day  was  far  advanced,  turbulent 
spirits  poured  into  the  town,  and  as  there  was  no 
building  to  accommodate  them,  after  attempting 
to  meet  in  a  barn  they  repaired  to  the  street  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Hotel.  Archibald 
McKellar  was  the  only  man  who  had  the  moral 
courage  on  that  occasion  openly  to  welcome  the 
advocate  of  rights  belonging  to  those  who  had 
negro  blood  in  their  veins,  and  he  significantly 
took  his  stand  beside  Mr.  King  on  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel;  where  were  also  the  Chairman  and 
others  intending  to  speak.  Mr.  King  publicly 
questioned  the  Chairman  concerning  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  he  reluctantly  admitted  that 
it  was  to  prevent  coloured  persons  buying  land 
in  the  township  of  Raleigh.  Mr.  King  then 
protested  against  the  whole  proceeding  as  illegal 
and  reminded  the  one  thus  presiding  that  if  in 
the  excited  state  of  the  populace  any  disturbance 
arose  he,  the  Chairman,  would  be  held 
responsible. 

The  uneasy  hundreds  grew  more  noisy  and 
were  by  no  means  choice  in  their  language. 
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Mr.  King  denied  that  he  was  a  “Yankee,” 
assuring  them  that  he  owned  property  in  the 
township  and  paid  taxes ;  and  he  claimed  the 
right,  as  a  British  subject,  to  be  heard.  There 
appeared  no  chance  that  he  would  be. 

He  was  a  broad-chested,  squarely-built  man, 
with  the  forcefulness  of  moral  character  stamped 
upon  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and 
withal  possessed  of  a  magnetism  few  could  re¬ 
sist;  and  he  was  resolved  to  hold  his  ground. 
He  waited  patiently,  and  at  last,  coolly  folding 
his  arms  and  assuming  a  determined  attitude, 
he  stood  facing  the  crowd  and,  with  his  keen  eye 
measuring  every  man  in  it,  allowed  his  powerful 
voice  more  than  usual  play  as  he  challenged 
them  all  in  the  single  sentence,  “I  came  two 
hundred  miles  to  attend  this  meeting  and  you 
cannot  put  me  down.”  Then  in  stentorian  tones 
rang  out  the  words,  “Besides,  I  am  from  London¬ 
derry,  and  Londonderry  never  did  surrender!” 

The  mob  wavered — hesitated,  and  for  the 
moment  yielded.  Some  one  called  out,  “Let  the 
gentleman  speak!”  Several  influential  citizens 
assented;  and  the  man  who  had  demanded  the 
full  liberty  provided  by  law  gained  his  point. 
For,  although  they  still  opposed  him,  within  the 
ten  minutes  granted  he  strongly  impressed  some 
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of  his  hearers,  who  soon  afterwards  became  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 

A  “Vigilance  Committee”  watched  his  move¬ 
ments  and  prepared  petitions  for  Parliament. 
But  he,  too,  was  wide  awake.  Open  a  gate  for 
fleeing  slaves  he  would,  and  open  it  he  did.  In 
company  with  Judge  Connor  and  Mr.  Charles 
Berczy — Toronto’s  Postmaster — he  paid  to  the 
Government  the  first  instalment  on  purchase  of 
lands,  and  all  petitions  were  received  too  late. 

On  a  certain  date  Doctor  McMullin  of 
Sandwich  and  Mr.  King  were  to  meet  a  Chatham 
surveyor  in  Raleigh  to  mark  boundaries.  Sud¬ 
den  illness  prostrated  the  Doctor,  and  he  and 
his  companion  were  obliged  to  postpone  their 
trip.  The  treacherous  surveyor  took  with  him 
the  Vigilance  Committee  and  some  roughs  to 
drive  Mr.  King  off  the  property,  but,  after 
spending  the  day  drinking  and  making  threats, 
these  had  to  go  home  disappointed.  Coloured 
men  carrying  arms  also  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  stayed  until  night — on  pretext  of  hunting, 
but  really  to  protect  their  friend  if  he  should  be 
molested.  Mr.  King  believed  it  the  overruling 
of  Providence  alone  that  on  that  occasion  pre¬ 
vented  bloodshed  and  was  ever  thankful  the  ex¬ 
pected  conflict  between  the  two  races  was 
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averted.  As  the  loyalty  characteristic  of  the 
blacks  led  them  to  lay  down  their  own  lives 
rather  than  fail  to  guard  the  life  and  property 
of  white  masters,  they  could  not  endure  to  have 
Mr.  King  in  peril  and  were  resolved  to  fight  if 
he  should  be  attacked.  He  had,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinually  to  counsel  them  to  patience;  for  he  knew 
that  any  outbreak  on  their  part  would  be  fatal 
to  their  cause. 

The  work  of  surveying  was  in  due  time  accom¬ 
plished  in  peace.  The  Committee  had  refused 
to  believe  the  next  report  carried  to  them  and 
could  not  be  enticed  to  spend  another  day 
picnicking  in  the  woods. 

Passing  straight  through  the  tract  secured  was 
the  “Middle  Road,” — an  old  military  road  ex¬ 
tending  from  Alboro  to  Sandwich;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  clearings  owned  by  white  settlers 
on  each  side  of  this,  all  the  acquired  area  was  one 
unbroken  forest  of  elm,  ash,  hickory,  walnut, 
maple,  and  oak  trees.  Some  of  the  oaks  were 
eighty  and  ninety  feet  high,  with  trunks  four 
feet  in  diameter.  About  the  centre  of  the  whole 
block — six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth 
— lay  Mr.  King’s  own  farm  of  a  hundred  acres, 
that  he  had  bought  from  Mr.  William  White. 

In  December  of  1849  their  master  brought  to 
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this  new  home  his  sable  throng  from  Ohio. 
Robin  and  Ben,  Emmeline  and  Issy  and  Talbot, 
old  Stephen  and  Jacob  and  others  were  ushered 
into  conditions  that  would  test  their  power  to 
be  and  to  do.  Keeping  four  of  them  with  him 
as  servants,  Mr.  King  placed  the  rest  on  farms 
to  support  themselves;  and  these  liberated  cotton 
growers  from  Louisiana  together  with  a  few  of 
their  brethren  from  within  the  borders  of  Can¬ 
ada  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  settlement,  to 
which  escaping  slaves  began  to  find  their  way. 

Procuring  oxen,  all  went  to  work.  But  what 
difficulties  they  faced!  Here  in  the  depth  of 
the  forest  only  men  and  women  of  heroic  spirit 
might  hope  to  win  their  way  through  these  and 
make  homes.  Rude  structures  must  be  hastily 
built  to  afford  protection  from  the  wintry 
weather.  Trees  must  be  hewn  down  and  con¬ 
sumed,  the  brushwood  cleared  out,  and — the  land 
being  level — drains  must  be  opened  to  carry 
away  the  water  before  an  ear  of  corn  could  be 
grown.  “The  forest  giants  who  had  long  held 
undisputed  possession,  would  not  yield  an  inch 
except  to  the  fatal  stroke  of  the  axe.”  After  pro¬ 
longed  labour,  of  a  kind  to  which  plantation 
workers  had  been  little  accustomed,  their  first 
task  was  accomplished,  and  Elgin  territory  was 
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intersected  by  new  roadways  and  concession  lines 
and  divided  into  fifty-acre  lots. 

While  it  was  true  that  there  had  been  violent 
opposition  to  receiving  such  immigrants,  this 
hostile  attitude  represented  the  feeling  of  only 
a  clamourous  minority,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
kindly  welcome  and  genuine  regard  for  their 
comfort  that  the  children  of  bondage  entered 
into  possession  of  the  inheritance  provided  for 
them.  Men  whose  names  are  remembered 
wherever  Canadians  go  forth  to  minister  to 
humanity’s  need — men  whose  large  charity,  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  and  steadfast  adherence  to 
principle  must  forever  be  an  inspiration  to 
Canada’s  enterprising  sons  and  daughters  were 
among  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  Elgin  Association.  Judge 
Sheffington  Connor,  its  first  President,  was  a 
generous  man  as  well  as  an  able  jurist;  Rev. 
Doctor  Willis  and  Rev.  Doctor  Burns,  the  two 
Vice-Presidents,  were  distinguished  for  genuine 
goodness  as  was  each  also  for  scholarship;  and 
James  Scott  Howard,  the  Treasurer,  was  in 
business  ability  equalled  by  few.  Among  the 
directors  were  Peter  Brown,  the  astute  Scotch¬ 
man — father  of  Honourable  George  Brown, 
Alexander  T.  McCord,  the  city  chamberlain, 
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Peter  Freeland,  the  great  manufacturer,  Wilson 
R.  Abbott,  the  wealthy  coloured  citizen  of 
Toronto  whose  benefactions  for  his  race  were  as 
continuous  as  unstinted,  John  McNab,  the 
talented  Queen’s  Counsel,  Sheriff  Davidson,  the 
popular  guardian  of  everybody  in  need,  John 
Fisher,  the  prosperous  railroad  contractor,  E. 
C.  Campbell,  the  barrister  of  Niagara,  James 
Osborne  of  Hamilton,  John  Michie  of  London, 
James  Dougall  of  Windsor,  Doctor  Rufus 
Holden  of  Belleville,  and  others  well  known  and 
equally  worthy.  Lord  Elgin  kept  ever  open 
heart  toward  the  coloured  people,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stood  firm  in  its  policy  of  granting  land 
on  equal  terms  to  black  men  and  white.  Hon¬ 
ourable  Malcolm  Cameron,  Sir  Francis  Hincks, 
Honourable  William  McDougall,  Honourable 
Alexander  MacKenzie,  and  Honourable  Oliver 
Mowat  were  all  outspoken  sympathizers  with 
the  colonization  scheme.  Honourable  George 
Brown  befriended  the  fugitives  and  defended 
the  founder  of  the  Settlement  through  his 
powerful  organ,  The  Globe.  But  why  multiply 
names?  Such  men  and  many  more  proved  in¬ 
valuable  helpers  to  the  practical  Abolitionist 
and  his  dusky  satellites  and  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  history  remained  their  loyal 
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friends.  Archibald  McKellar’s  fearlessness  in 
face  of  difficulties,  as  well  as  uncompromising 
attitude  where  principle  involved,  led  Mr. 
King  to  place  much  confidence  in  him;  and  these 
two  became  like  brothers, — in  the  words  of  a 
city  newspaper, — “both  being  fired  by  that  one¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  conscience  so 
essential  to  genuine  success.” 

From  the  first  the  department  of  the  work 
called  “religious  and  educational”  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  faithfully 
did  she  fulfil  her  part.  Congregations  that  in 
this  newly  settled  country  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  mission  stage  of  their  existence  gladly 
assisted  in  providing  teachers  for  these  “strangers 
within  the  gates.”  Ministers,  already  heavily 
burdened  and  personally  carrying  the  solace  of 
Christian  privileges  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  own  pastorates,  opened  their  doors  to  the 
representative  of  the  struggling  colony  and  aided 
him  by  every  means  in  their  power.  For,  after 
communicating  with  the  Free  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Canadian  Church  assumed  all  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Mr.  King’s  work,  and  he  became  their 
own  missionary,  being  ordained  in  London, 
Ontario,  in  1851,  and  especially  charged  with 
caring  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  coloured 
population.  [  111  ] 
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In  preparation  for  the  first  Sunday  to  be  spent 
by  the  small  company  of  adventurers  in  the  Land 
of  the  Maple  Leaf,  their  guardian  announced 
that  he  would  preach  in  a  school-house  near 
them.  A  mixed  congregation  assembled,  but 
found  themselves  locked  out  by  the  trustees,  who 
entertained  no  good  will  toward  the  newcomers. 
However,  the  district  officials  had  forgotten  that 
in  emergency  a  woman  consults  not  the  powers 
that  be,  but  arrogates  to  herself  the  right  to  take 
her  own  way.  From  her  capacious  pocket  Mrs. 
White  drew  forth  a  key,  and,  opening  wide  the 
door,  invited  the  people  to  enter.  They  did  so 
and  enjoyed  their  conformity  to  Heaven’s  law, 
but  the  following  Sunday  they  met  at  her  house, 
and  thereafter  worshipped  in  Mr.  King’s  home, 
- — some  coming  several  miles  to  do  so. 

Among  buildings  he  and  his  men  erected  that 
winter  was  one  of  hewn  logs  to  serve  as  a  church 
and  school-room.  This  they  placed  close  to  his 
own  dwelling — also  of  logs — that  he  might  have 
constant  oversight;  for  the  mob  threatened  to 
break  up  the  school  and  otherwise  annoy  the 
negroes  till  they  should  be  compelled  to  leave. 

His  Ohio  experience  proved  invaluable;  for 
he  had  to  teach  his  ebon  flock  every  step  in  the 
work  of  colonizing.  To  put  up  a  log  cabin  of 
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the  required  size, — eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet 
and  twelve  feet  high, — a  dozen  or  fourteen  men 
were  needed,  besides  one  yoke  of  oxen.  Every 
day  he  accompanied  the  men  detailed  for  this 
purpose  and  shared  in  the  chopping  and  hewing 
until  all  grew  quite  expert. 

As  space  after  space  was  cleared  and  one 
habitation  after  another  arose  to  assert  its  right 
over  the  allotted  acres,  the  ringing  ka-whack  of 
the  axe  and  sound  of  human  voices  echoed 
through  the  once  silent  citadels  of  woodland 
monarchs;  and  under  the  gaunt  arms  out¬ 
stretched  from  towering  tree  trunks  lively  scenes 
were  to  be  witnessed. 

Not  a  few  privations  must  be  undergone,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  increasing  community  could 
have  even  comfortable  shelter;  and,  like  eman¬ 
cipated  Israel,  some  of  them  felt  at  times  restless 
and  dissatisfied  in  this  wilderness.  Although 
ever  loyal  to  their  leader,  who  was  truly  human 
and  by  no  means  faultless,  it  was  only  after  years 
had  passed  away  that  they  were  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  benefits  received  through  the 
discipline  of  training.  Then  they  held  deep  in 
their  hearts  a  reverence  and  love  for  him  not 
easily  expressed.  As  one  settler  alleged  when 
recounting  the  doings  in  Raleigh,  while  his  bent 
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form  and  shocks  of  white  wool  gave  pathos  to 
his  remarks,  “We  were  just  like  wild  deer  in  the 
woods  and  didn’t  know  even  how  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  Mr.  King  had  to  teach  us  and  do 
everything  for  us;  and  every  Sabbath  he  was 
like  John  the  Baptist,  calling  us  to  repentance. 
One  by  one  those  that  escaped  came  dropping  in, 
and  we  were  all  as  busy  as  bees,  chopping,  burn¬ 
ing,  boiling  (the  big  iron  kettle  swung  on  cross¬ 
sticks),  singing,  and  talking.  When  we  grew 
tired  of  the  cold  and  hard  work,  Mr.  King  would 
jump  up  on  a  stump  and  swing  his  axe  around, 
calling  out,  ‘Hurrah,  boys!’  and  set  us  laughing 
over  some  nonsense.  Taking  dinner  in  the  bush 
one  day,  I  remember  we  were  one  plate  short, 
and  I  can  hear  his  cheery  voice  yet  as  he  shouted, 
‘Bring  me  a  chip,  Jacob!  I  can  eat  off  a  chip!’ 
Those  were  days  of  hardship,  but  they  were 
happy  days,  and  we  were  frolicsome  as  kittens. 
What  I  cannot  forget  is  that  Mr.  King  was  an 
educated  man  and  a  gentleman,  accustomed  in 
the  South  to  the  finest  and  best  of  everything 
and  plenty  of  servants,  and  that  he  would  bend 
the  shoulder  and  bear  the  burden  and  go  through 
mud  and  water  night  and  day  like  any  common 
— ♦ — ,”  and  the  old  man  turned  away  and  could 
say  no  more. 
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It  was  true  that  men  coming  out  of  slavery 
were  ignorant,  and  one  with  less  faith  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  might  have  shrunk  from  the  task  their 
friend  had  undertaken;  but  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  possibilities  within  them,  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  drew  inspiration  from  the  life  story 
compressed  into  the  brief  sentence,  “For  your 
sakes  He  became  poor.” 
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Realizing  Freedom  in  the  Forest 

The  Influence  of  the  Log  Schoolhouse. — Developing 
Moral  and  Industrial  Habits.— Eagerness  of  Fugitives  to 
reach  Elgin  Settlement.— Living  down  Antagonisms. — 
The  “Underground  Railroad.” — Archibald  McKellar’s 
Clever  Retort. — McKellaPs  Election  to  Parliament 
causes  great  Jubilation. — The  Bell  from  Pennsylvania. 

EVERY  man  who  entered  the  reservation 
perfectly  understood  that  he  must  pay  for 
his  own  farm  and  support  himself  and  family, 
that  no  material  assistance  would  be  given  him, 
and  that  failure  to  live  up  to  his  contract  or  any 
marked  bad  behaviour  would  mean  forfeiture  of 
his  privileges.  The  price  of  the  land  was  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  acre,  payment  to  be 
made  in  ten  annual  instalments. 

Each  dwelling — with  its  “gallery”  or  veranda 
running  the  full  length  of  the  front — stood  thirty- 
three  feet  back  from  the  road,  the  intervening 
space  being  inclosed  by  a  picket  fence  and  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  garden;  and  when  the  new  houses 
and  palings  had  been  whitewashed  and  summer 
showers  had  embowered  them  in  green,  such 
homesteads  were  not  unattractive  in  appearance. 
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Mr.  King  urged  all  under  his  care  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  white  neighbours  and  not  to 
resent  unkindness,  and  the  first  dispute  between 
a  white  man  and  a  negro  was  amicably  settled; 
for  the  former  having  unwittingly  trespassed  was 
glad  to  escape  punishment. 

A  few  young  men,  in  idle  curiosity,  sometimes 
wandered  about  inspecting  premises  of  the  new¬ 
comers  while  the  owners  were  at  church.  One 
day,  finding  a  cabin  door  closed  and  barred,  they 
peered  through  a  window  and  were  surprised  to 
see  a  woman — good  Mrs.  Riley — intently  read¬ 
ing  her  Bible.  Presently  with  two  children  she 
knelt  and,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
auditors,  poured  out  her  heart  in  gratitude  for, 
deliverance  of  herself  and  loved  ones  from 
bondage  and  entreated  God’s  blessing  on  all  in 
the  settlement  and  on  their  white  neighbours. 
Abashed  and  sobered  the  intruders  withdrew, 
and,  reporting  the  incident,  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  the  surrounding  population  who  had 
already  begun  to  think  the  strangers  not  quite 
so  bad  as  they  had  been  represented. 

When  the  school  was  opened,  all  children  ir¬ 
respective  of  colour  were  invited  to  attend,  and 
ten  young  delegates  from  the  cabins  lined  up  at 
the  door,  where  two  pale  faced  aspirants  shyly 
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joined  them.  Their  teacher,  Mr.  John  Rennie, 
won  the  hearts  of  all  and  kept  them  busy.  Mr. 
King  conducted  a  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class 
and  a  night  school  for  adults,  personally  guiding 
the  older  pupils  through  the  intricacies  of  their 
introduction  to  the  world  of  books.  Hands  deep 
scarred  by  contact  with  clods  and  roots  made 
awkward  attempts  to  trace  curves  with  a  pen, 
and  eyes  that  during  starless  nights  had  kept 
keen  watch  for  the  slave  hunters  grew  sadly 
blurred  in  effort  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of 
a  printed  page.  But  men  and  women  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  upward  toiled  patiently  over 
a,  b,  c,  and  by  the  end  of  one  year  carried  their 
Testaments  and  could  read  large  print  slowly. 

The  number  of  white  children  at  the  day 
school  steadily  increased  till  the  no  longer  hostile 
trustees  asked  permission  to  send  all  their  pupils 
to  the  Elgin  instructors  and  closed  their  own 
school. 

With  co-operation  of  farmers,  who  had  to  go 
a  long  distance  for  mail,  Mr.  King  petitioned  the 
Government  and  succeeded  in  getting  four 
new  post  offices  established.  The  one  at  the 
Settlement  was  named  Buxton,  in  honour  of  the 
English  statesman,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  who 
rendered  such  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation. 
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Interesting  stories  are  told  of  life  in  the  forest 
and  arrivals  there.  One  of  the  first  men  to  lift 
an  axe  to  a  tree  was  Isaac  Riley  of  Missouri. 
Learning  that  he  was  to  be  sold,  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  escape  and  with  his  wife 
crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  Making 
their  way  northward,  the  Rileys  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  Canadian  town  of  St.  Catharines  and 
had  just  taken  their  little  family  to  Detroit  when 
the  opening  of  Elgin  territory  attracted  them 
thither.  Through  the  indulgence  of  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughter  both  of  these  parents  had  learned 
to  read ;  which  taste  of  knowledge  made  them 
hunger  for  more.  Isaac  invested  in  a  hundred 
acres  adjoining  Mr.  King’s  farm,  and,  living 
there  many  years,  was  granted  the  desire  of  his 
heart  in  seeing  his  children  educated. 

In  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  Elgin  refuge,  one 
earnest  pilgrim  carried  his  babes  in  turn  on  his 
back.  But  just  as  his  object  was  attained,  hav¬ 
ing  constructed  a  raft  to  take  them  and  his  spouse 
across  a  pond,  the  frail  substitute  for  a  boat  went 
to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  boxes  and  bedding, 
and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  proprietors,  their 
worldly  possessions  floated  away. 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere  was  Mr.  King  to 
be  seen  mounted  on  his  trusty  Ajax;  and  many 
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were  the  trips  they  two  had  to  take  to  Chatham 
with  the  carriage.  The  soil  in  Raleigh  being 
a  rich  loam  over  a  substratum  of  clay,  a  journey 
along  the  Middle  Road  in  early  spring  was  pre¬ 
scribed  as  an  effective  antidote  to  dyspepsia. 
When  such  expeditions  were  undertaken,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr  and  doubtless  marvelling  at 
the  ways  of  mortals  lacking  ordinary  horse  sense, 
Ajax  gave  himself  to  the  acrobatic  feat  of  main¬ 
taining— or  continually  regaining — his  equilib¬ 
rium  among  the  deep  ruts  and  hillocks  human¬ 
kind  called  a  “road.”  Inexperienced  passengers 
behind  him  were  warned  to  “hold  on”  and  soon 
learned  to  cling  for  dear  life  to  whatever  parts 
of  the  vehicle  promised  not  to  be  wrenched 
asunder.  Progress  was  made  through  a  series 
of  jerkings  and  pitchings,  and  an  unwary  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  front  seat  was  considered  fortunate 
if  with  some  sudden  descent  of  the  wheels  he  was 
not  thrown  headlong  into  the  mud.  However, 
the  same  road  formed  a  delightful  driveway  in 
midsummer,  and  Ajax’  master  took  the  moods 
of  Mother  Earth  philosophically. 

Through  many  a  difficult  pass  was  he  borne 
by  another  favourite  horse.  Between  Buxton 
and  Chatham  lay  the  Duck  Pond  road,  which  led 
through  an  almost  impassable  swamp.  Mr. 
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King  would  persist  in  taking  this  route  because 
it  was  “the  shortest,”  and  a  man  who  finally  made 
his  home  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  often  when 
a  lad  detailed  to  watch  him  cross  the  bog;  for 
only  through  such  precautions  could  the  Settle¬ 
ment  families  be  assured  of  their  wilful  Super¬ 
intendent’s  safety.  Putting  all  confidence  in 
“Old  Bill,”  his  owner  let  him  pick  his  way 
among  floating  logs  as  best  he  might.  Down  he 
would  stumble  and  his  rider  be  deposited  any¬ 
where  near.  When  the  latter  had  climbed  out 
of  the  mire  and  into  the  saddle  the  horse  would 
proceed  a  few  paces  and  go  through  the  same 
performance.  If  Bill  and  his  master  succeeded 
in  reaching  terra  firma  beyond  this  bit  of  the 
way  without  more  than  four  or  five  times  repeat¬ 
ing  the  plunging  and  falling  act  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  done  very  well. 

Not  a  few  Southerners  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  views  of  the  Abolitionists  were  yet  in  their 
own  way  generous  friends  to  the  negroes,  and 
philanthropists  in  the  Northern  States  availed 
themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  show  kindness 
to  the  oppressed  race.  Some  of  the  latter  des¬ 
patched  boxes  of  clothing  from  Boston  to 
refugees  in  Ontario,  and  the  warm  garments 
were  much  appreciated.  But,  while  thanking 
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the  donors,  the  Elgin  freedmen  requested  that 
no  more  such  gifts  be  sent  to  them,  as  they  wished 
to  maintain  their  independence. 

A  grocer  near  them  began  to  sell  intoxicants 
and,  aware  that  the  drink  habit  would  soon 
demoralize  their  little  community,  they  ceased 
trading  at  his  store.  The  man  then  dispensed 
with  the  objectionable  part  of  his  business,  and 
the  Settlement  remained  free  from  drunkenness. 

One  road  that  led  out  of  the  Southern  States 
was  known  to  be  in  constant  use,  yet  the  un¬ 
initiated  searched  in  vain  for  the  “Underground 
Railroad”  which  twentieth  century  boys  and 
girls  will  be  told  was  simply  a  secret  system  ar¬ 
ranged  by  American  Great-hearts  whereby 
fugitives  were  received  and  concealed  along  the 
route  to  freedom.  The  well  known  Levi  Coffin 
was  sometimes  called  the  President  of  the  road. 
Seeing  it  was  characteristic  of  Americans  that 
no  sooner  did  distress  appeal  to  their  sympathies 
than  their  hearts  and  purses  were  freely 
opened,  any  number  of  them  were  found  ready 
to  provide  “stations”  and  otherwise  assist  slaves 
venturing  the  desperate  flight  for  liberty.  In 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  appeared  the  statement 
that,  “the  picture  given  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  of  the  travels  and  trials  and  triumphs  of 
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fugitives  is  true  in  every  detail  in  the  lives  of 
many  who  reached  Canada,  which  to  them  in 
those  days  of  bondage  was  a  veritable  land  of 
Canaan.”  Certain  it  is  that  William  King  wel¬ 
comed  “Underground”  passengers  whose  tales 
about  their  journey  produced  both  laughter  and 
tears  in  the  cabins  of  the  settlers  and  called  down 
blessings  on  their  American  benefactors.  Years 
thereafter  mere  mention  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  would  set  him  shaking  with  inward 
merriment,  as  he  recalled  the  clever  schemes  by 
which  his  protegees  outwitted  their  pursuers; 
and  few  knew  so  well  as  he  how  many  reports 
might  be  given  similar  to  that  of  a  slave  hunter 
concerning  a  missing  slave,  in  which  the  ordin¬ 
ary  “non  investus  est”  was  rendered  “non  come- 
at-i-bus  in  swampo.” 

Enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  that  took 
away  from  self-emancipated  Africans  the  secur¬ 
ity  they  had  enjoyed  in  free  States  placed  all 
such  in  a  most  trying  position ;  for  not  only  might 
their  offspring  and  property  be  confiscated  any 
hour,  but  in  enforcement  of  that  law  false  claims 
too  often  gained  credence,  and  innocent  citizens 
fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  scoundrels  who 
coveted  human  “chattels.” 

At  Christiana,  Pennsylvania,  one,  Edward 
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Gursuch,  of  Maryland,  attempted  to  seize  four 
individuals  that  he  alleged  belonged  to  him. 
The  alarmed  and  indignant  blacks  fought  des¬ 
perately  for  their  homes  and  little  ones,  Gursuch 
in  the  melee  receiving  a  bullet  wound  that  ended 
his  life.  Terrified  at  this  mischance,  the  negroes 
fled  in  all  directions,  the  one  who  had  fired  the 
fatal  shot  hastening  by  means  of  the  “Under¬ 
ground”  track  to  Elgin  encampment,  where  he 
entered  with  his  family  on  one  of  the  fifty-acre 
lots  and  proved  as  peaceable  as  he  was 
industrious. 

Northerners  not  infrequently  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  fugitives;  but  rewards  of  two  hundred 
dollars  or  more  for  recovery  of  former  bond- 
men  tempted  avaricious  men.  These  hunted 
their  victims  without  mercy,  using  unscrupulous 
means  to  decoy  across  the  border  any  who  had 
fled  to  Canada  and,  when  efforts  to  bribe 
Canadian  officials  failed,  even  accusing  coloured 
men  of  crime  to  compel  their  removal  from 
British  territory. 

Daniel  Ducket  had  acquired  a  well  stocked 
farm  in  Michigan  when  a  neighbour  gave  in¬ 
formation  about  him  to  a  master  from  whom 
Daniel  had  years  before  taken  leave  without 
formal  adieu.  Ere  that  potentate  arrived  on  the 
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scene  the  farmer  received  a  hint  of  coming 
trouble  and,  pocketing  two  hundred  dollars, 
gathered  his  horses  together  to  make  for  the 
other  side  of  Detroit  River.  Seeing  this,  his 
betrayer  professed  particular  friendship  and 
volunteered  to  accompany  him.  When  the  two 
reached  Canada,  Ducket  put  his  money  into 
Mr.  King’s  hands  for  safety  and  proceeded  to 
purchase  land  where  he  could  be  sure  of  keep- 
ing  it.  As  his  companion  could  neither  persuade 
him  to  go  back  nor  secure  any  of  the  dollars  for 
himself,  he  stole  one  of  the  horses  in  the  night 
and  by  morning  was  far  on  the  road  to 
Michigan,  whither  he  knew  Ducket  could  not 
follow  him  without  losing  his  liberty,  and  where 
the  master  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
neatly  fenced  acres  and  all  the  product  of 
Daniel’s  thrift. 

Occasionally  planters  came  to  the  Canadian 
Settlement  and  made  enticing  overtures  to  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  small  houses  who  had  once  been 
their  slaves,  in  hope  of  inducing  them  to  return 
to  the  South.  But,  although  contending  with 
hardships  unknown  in  their  former  life,  none  of 
them  would  go  back  to  bondage.  As  old 
Auntie  said,  “Bless  de  Lawd,  we’s  free!  We 
’specs  to  suffer  a  heap,  but  our  chil’en  ’ll  be 
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At  school  white  and  coloured  pupils  wrote  and 
spelled  and  ciphered,  or  played  hide-and-seek 
together,  the  latter  competing  successfully  with 
their  fairer  classmates.  And  little  cared  any  of 
them  of  what  hue  happened  to  be  the  fingers 
that  held  the  chalk,  touched  the  goal,  or  caught 
the  ball, — since  all  were  subject  to  rigid  rules 
regarding  cleanliness.  Over  garden  gates  their 
parents  discussed  potato  hills  and  pumpkin 
vines,  and  within  church  walls  they  joined  in  the 
same  prayers  and  sang  the  same  hymns,  and  the 
antagonism  that  once  prevailed  between  the  two 
races  was  almost  forgotten. 

Three  years  after  the  Buxton  refuge  was 
opened,  Archie  McKellar — as  he  was  familiarly 
called — became  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours.  Collecting  all  the  settlers  who  had 
been  long  enough  in  the  Province  and  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications,  Mr.  King  had  them 
naturalized  and  found  there  were  three  hundred 
entitled  to  vote.  As  the  opposing  candidate  had 
from  the  first  taken  the  field  against  them,  these 
with  one  consent  cast  their  ballots  in  favour  of 
the  man  who  had  stood  by  them  in  days  of 
adversity. 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  a  political  meet¬ 
ing  at  that  time  is  remembered  to  this  day,  and 
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appreciated  by  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
alike.  Mr.  McKellar  was  addressing  a  large 
assemblage  of  ratepayers  when  one  of  them  arose 
and  interrupted  him  with  the  query,  “Are  you 
soliciting  the  votes  of  the  coloured  people?” — 
the  idea  being  that  if  the  speaker  admitted  he 
was  he  would  alienate  white  voters,  and  if  he 
professed  not  to  do  so  he  must  offend  the  sons 
of  Ham.  Having  promised  to  answer  questions 
after  disposing  of  the  subject  in  hand,  he  offered 
to  deal  with  this  one  in  its  order  with  others. 
But  the  interrogator  demanded  immediate  reply 
and  refused  to  sit  down.  To  gain  time  Mr. 
McKellar  ventured  the  remark  that  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  To 
which  came  the  prompt  retort  that  no  one  could 

accuse  him  (Mr.  - )  of  propounding 

questions  easily  answered;  and  he  insisted  on  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  before  resuming  his  seat.  The 
crowd  meanwhile  encouraged  him;  for  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  contumacious  assurance  of  this 
uncultured  son  of  the  soil.  As  it  happened,  so 
exceedingly  dark  was  the  man’s  complexion  that 
it  singled  him  out  from  all  his  fellows, — the 
family  of  which  he  was  a  member  being  remark¬ 
able  for  the  peculiar  brown  tint  of  their  cuticle. 
Be  it  noted  also  that  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
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form  party  then  behind  the  desk  would  never 
be  designated  as  belonging  to  the  blonde  type 
of  humanity.  Up  and  down  the  platform  strode 
the  latter  taking  counsel  with  himself.  If  he 
met  this  pointed  inquiry  with  an  affirmative, 
sundry  of  the  Japhethites  would  be  sure  to  bid 
him  farewell,  and  if  with  a  negative,  the  chances 
were  that  not  a  coloured  man  would  vote  for 
him.  Seeing  he  was  fairly  cornered,  Mr. 
McKellar  thus  addressed  the  one  holding  the 

floor: — “Mr. - ,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 

that  in  the  County  of  Kent  we  have  quite  a  varied 
population.  We  have  the  pure  white,  the  pure 
black,  the  mulatto,  the  quadroon,  the  octoroon, 
and  almost  every  intermediate  shade;  and  if  the 
line  were  unfortunately  strictly  drawn  between 
the  black  and  the  white,  I  am  not  quite  sure  on 
which  side  of  that  line  either  you  or  I  would 
stand.”  The  serious  tone  in  which  this  was  ad¬ 
vanced  proved  too  much  for  the  audience. 
Convulsed  with  laughter,  they  applauded 
vociferously;  and  at  every  attempt  to  subside 
into  ordinary  decorum  a  glance  at  one  or  other 
of  the  wordy  combatants  appealed  afresh  to 
their  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  they  lost  them¬ 
selves  in  another  prolonged  outburst,  while  the 
lecturer  waited  for  quiet  enough  to  proceed  and 
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the  catechizer  slowly  sank  into  his  seat.  It  was 
said  that  from  that  day  forth  he  voted  for 
McKellar. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  man  of  their 
choice  was  elected,  young  and  old  in  the  cabins 
throughout  Elgin  groves  indulged  in  un¬ 
restrained  jubilation. 

The  owners  of  the  small  farms  were  improving 
socially  and  morally.  Owing  to  their  enterprise 
property  in  their  vicinity  was  rising  in  value, 
and  the  once  bitter  antipathy  to  them  was  by 
common  consent  given  decent  burial.  Former 
opponents  shook  hands  with  Mr.  King  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him,  laughing  over  their  defeat. 
Some  explained  that  they  had  never  been  op¬ 
posed  to  Africans  on  racial  grounds,  but  had 
feared  that  the  influx  of  a  population  from  the 
plantations  would  be  detrimental  to  property 
interests. 

Students  from  far  and  near  came  to  Buxton 
for  training,  and  a  female  teacher  instructed 
girls  in  special  branches,  including  sewing.  A 
high  school  was  needed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  when  residents  of  Chatham  applied  for  a 
charter  Mr.  King  assisted  in  getting  the  desired 
institution  established  there.  Appointed  by 
Lord  Elgin  as  one  of  its  trustees,  he  maintained 
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his  connection  with  that  school  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  develop 
— from  its  commencement  with  a  dozen  pupils 
in  a  room  in  the  barracks  in  Tecumseh  Park — 
into  a  well-equipped  collegiate  institute  at¬ 
tended  by  hundreds  of  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Western  Ontario. 

He  had  hoped  young  men  from  Elgin  classes 
would  go  as  missionaries  to  Africa.  But,  com¬ 
municating  with  Doctor  David  Livingstone 
about  this,  he  received  from  the  world- 
renowned  explorer  a  letter  written  on  board  the 
Pioneer  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
saying  he  could  not  advise  the  sending  of  men 
from  Canada — even  though  coloured — because 
natives  accustomed  to  the  country  and  trained 
on  the  spot  would  be  more  successful.  Accept¬ 
ing  this  judgment  as  the  fruit  of  experience,  the 
Buxton  teacher  prepared  workers  for  the  South 
and  other  fields,  while  still  eagerly  watching  and 
rejoicing  in  the  opening  up  of  the  shadowed 
wilderness  beyond  the  Sahara.  Years  later  he 
was  much  interested  in  learning  that  MacKay 
of  Uganda  had  left  in  his  last  journals  the  same 
testimony  as  Livingstone. 

American  papers  were  discussing  the  question 
of  Emancipation,  and  many  eyes  were  turned  on 
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the  “Canadian  Ethiopia,”  its  founder  being 
lauded  and  condemned  alike  in  extravagant 
terms.  In  response  to  requests  for  fuller  in¬ 
formation,  he  and  Rev.  Doctor  Burns  paid  a 
visit  to  Pennsylvania,  where  both  were  welcomed 
by  large  and  appreciative  audiences;  their  hosts 
bestowing  upon  them  books  and  maps  and  such 
other  gifts  as  might  assist  in  the  mission  to 
refugees.  At  Pittsburgh  a  number  of  coloured 
men  had  an  excellent  bell  cast,  which  weighed 
five  hundred  pounds  and  which  they  presented  to 
their  brethren  at  Buxton,  with  the  request  that 
as  regularly  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
it  should  be  heard  to  “proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captive.”  Their  wish  was  carried  out.  High 
over  Mr.  King’s  home  swung  the  dome  of  metal 
from  the  Keystone  State;  and  precisely  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  at  nine  every  night  it  rang 
out  its  message,  reminding  all  within  hearing 
that  they  were  not  only  free,  but  responsible  for 
their  privileges  and  must  make  good  use  of  the 
time.  At  length  the  deep-toned  herald  was 
transferred  to  the  small  tower  above  the  church; 
where  it  thereafter  bore  witness  to  stirring  scenes 
of  the  past  and  summoned  old  and  young  to 
worship. 
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Travelling  by  Underground 

Thrilling  Escapes  from  Would-be  Captors. — American 
Protectors. — Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. — Self -emancipated  Slaves  Smuggle  Them¬ 
selves  Across  the  Border. — Elgin  Settlement  Prospers. 

MORE  than  one  wanderer  from  the  cotton 
fields  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life  ere 
his  ears  were  greeted  by  the  sound  of  this  liberty 
bell; — child  of  a  larger  one  that  pealed  forth 
its  message  from  the  same  State  of  Pennsylvania 
so  long  before,  and  offspring  of  others  that  rang 
in  Britain  at  still  earlier  dates.  A  blacksmith 
named  Tom  Gordon,  once  the  property  of  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  was  plying  his  trade  at 
Ripley,  Ohio,  when  his  former  master  heard 
he  was  in  that  place  and  sent  the  Deputy  Sheriff 
with  a  posse  of  men  to  take  him  prisoner.  The 
party  lodged  at  a  hotel,  and,  in  order  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  smithy’s 
identity,  one  of  them  led  a  horse  to  the  shop  and 
pretending  there  was  something  the  matter  with 
the  animal’s  foot  requested  Gordon  to  examine 
it.  Stooping  to  do  so,  the  slave’s  pulse  quick- 
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cned  and  his  brain  made  swift  calculation;  for 
he  had  recognized  the  smooth-spoken  customer, 
and  well  knew  his  presence  there  boded  no  good. 
Assuming  a  suave  and  confident  manner,  Tom 
said  he  would  get  an  instrument  to  scrape  the 
hoof,  and  he  entered  an  adjoining  shed.  The 
visitor  waited — and  waited,  then  went  to  see 
what  was  detaining  the  knight  of  the  anvil.  A 
pace  or  two  from  the  door  had  been  tethered  a 
sleek  Bucephalus  whose  owner  was  an  Abolition¬ 
ist  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Underground 
Railroad.  Informed  in  a  whisper  of  the  danger 
threatening  his  neighbour,  this  gentleman  in¬ 
stantly  placed  the  strong-limbed  roadster  at  the 
negro’s  disposal  and  advised  him  to  fly  to  the 
nearest  “station;”  which  was  but  a  few  miles 
distant.  Putting  on  his  coat  and  slipping  a 
loaded  pistol  into  his  pocket,  Gordon  leaped 
into  the  saddle  and  galloped  for  his  life.  As  soon 
as  the  professed  stranger  discovered  he  was  left 
to  permanent  possession  of  the  tools  he  mounted 
his  own  horse  and  gave  chase.  Sighting  the 
runaway,  he  ordered  him  to  halt.  Gordon  did 
not  see  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  Faster  and  faster 
flew  the  ground  under  the  clattering  hoofs  of  his 
good  steed.  A  ball  came  whizzing  through  the 
air  and  grazed  the  fugitive’s  coat;  whereupon 
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he  reined  in  his  horse  and  returned  the  shot, 
shattering  the  right  thumb  of  his  pursuer.  Thus 
disabled,  the  Kentuckian  slackened  his  pace,  and 
presently  wheeled  around  and  went  back  to  in¬ 
form  his  comrades  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Meantime  Tom  disappeared  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  him.  The  disappointed  gang  scoured 
the  country  in  vain.  For  aught  that  could  be 
learned  of  the  village  bellows-blower  he  might 
have  taken  ghostly  form  and  ascended  in  the 
smoke  of  his  own  chimney.  His  would-be 
captors  at  last  retraced  their  steps — to  report 
that  just  when  they  had  their  hands  on  the  fellow 
he  was  gone.  They  were  but  well  out  of  the 
way  when  he  re-appeared  and,  taking  passage  on 
the  Underground,  was  very  soon  treading  the 
forest  paths  of  Raleigh  and  relating  his 
experience  to  Mr.  King. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  a  letter  from  Kentucky 
inquired  if  the  missing  slave  had  gone  to  Canada. 
Mr.  King  replied  that  he  had  and  that  he  was 
at  school;  the  fact  being  that  Gordon  was  an 
exceptionally  clever  student  and  was  learning 
rapidly.  Three  months  more  had  passed  when 
word  from  Ohio  intimated  that  the  Abolitionist 
who  loaned  his  horse  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  so  doing,  but 
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at  the  same  time  had  procured  legal  documents 
giving  Tom  his  freedom.  Thus  protected,  the 
blacksmith  at  once  returned  to  Ripley  to  handle 
the  iron  shoes  again  till  he  could  earn  money 
enough  to  reimburse  his  benefactor.  Happen¬ 
ing  two  years  later  to  be  in  Ohio,  Mr.  King 
found  Gordon  prosecuting  his  studies,  as  well 
as  working  at  his  trade,  and  learned  that  he  ex¬ 
pected — with  help  of  some  friends — to  remit  the 
full  amount  of  his  debt  within  another  year. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  fine  imposed  for  know¬ 
ingly  aiding  a  slave  to  escape,  householders 
dispensing  charity  to  coloured  people  purposely 
refrained  from  asking  them  questions.  When 
lecturing  in  Ohio  in  1852,  Mr.  King  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Doctor  Stewart,  an  active  manager  of 
the  hidden  roadway.  At  breakfast  one  morning 
Mrs.  Stewart  mentioned  that  she  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  night  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  and 
had  admitted  a  woman  and  little  girl  who  were 
half  clad  and  trembling  with  cold.  As  Mr. 
King  answered  by  making  some  sympathetic 
inquiry  about  them,  his  informant  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  look  replied,  “I  asked  neither  the 
woman’s  name,  nor  whence  she  came,  nor 
whither  she  was  going.  Finding  strangers  in 
distress  and  hungry  at  my  door,  I  took  them  in 
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and  cared  for  them.”  After  breakfast  his  hostess 
conducted  him  to  a  closet  where  the  strangers 
were  secreted  and  herself  withdrew,  that  she 
might  not  overhear  his  conversation  with  them. 
The  woman  was  a  light  mulatto  named  Eliza, 
her  daughter — aged  five — being  a  shade  lighter. 
Both  were  good  looking  and  would  bring  a  high 
price  as  domestic  servants;  and  they  proved  to  be 
the  very  fugitives  for  whom  slave  hunters,  who 
had  been  in  Mr.  King’s  audience  the  evening 
before,  were  inquiring  in  all  directions.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  her  master  bargaining  with  traders 
with  a  view  to  disposing  of  her,  Eliza  feigned 
ignorance  and  obtained  permission  to  visit  her 
brother  on  the  next  plantation.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  she  took  her  little  one  and  crept  stealthily 
toward  the  Ohio  River,  which  she  reached  about 
noon.  Taking  possession  of  a  boat  that  lay  there, 
she  rowed  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  mother 
and  child  were  quickly  received  into  a  hospitable 
“station.”  Thence,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
they  were  led  to  Doctor  Stewart’s  door.  When 
the  flight  of  the  woman  became  known,  her 
owner  with  several  of  his  associates  crossed  the 
river  in  pursuit,  but  the  fugitives  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  Doctor  would  not  allow  them 
to  travel  under  Mr.  King’s  protection,  as  the  lat- 
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ter’s  movements  were  closely  watched.  Before 
he  again  set  foot  on  Canadian  soil,  two  slave 
hunters  did  come  to  search  the  vessel  on  which 
he  was  a  passenger  and  were  evidently  disap¬ 
pointed  at  finding  he  had  no  dusky  orphans  with 
him. 

Three  weeks  after  his  return  a  handsome  and 
stylishly  dressed  white  lady  and  her  little  boy 
called  at  Buxton  to  see  Mr.  King  and  were 
ushered  into  his  home.  Divested  of  their  dis¬ 
guise,  the  visitors  proved  to  be  Eliza  and  her 
pretty  daughter,  and,  amid  merry  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  success  of  their  stratagem,  they  were 
warmly  welcomed. 

Such  arrivals  were  not  the  only  diverting  in¬ 
cidents  at  the  Settlement.  Surprise  of  the 
squaws  at  mysterious  disappearance  of  articles 
they  had  abstracted  from  the  store  and  hidden 
under  pony  saddles  amused  the  boy  on  watch 
around  the  corner  whose  business  it  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  breaking  of  the  eighth  commandment.  The 
wrecking  of  a  conveyance  in  which  Mr.  King 
and  some  friends  had  set  out  for  Windsor  is  re¬ 
membered.  One  Sunday  the  “precentor”  failing 
to  appear  in  church,  the  people  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  follow  another  leader  and  finally 
stared  helplessly  while  the  man  sang  alone  to 
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most  original  music.  Even  Mr.  King — who 
never  pretended  to  know  the  difference  between 
“Yankee  Doodle”  and  “Old  Hundred” — was 
nonplussed  at  the  effort.  One  evening  a  lad 
who  had  rung  the  bell  slipped  out  by  the  back 
door  and  over  the  picket  fence — to  escape  at¬ 
tending  prayer  meeting.  Alas!  his  foot  caught 
between  the  rails,  and,  suspended  by  the  erring 
member,  he  could  only  shout  lustily  for  help; 
which  brought  the  elderly  folk  out  to  discover 
his  delinquency.  Interspersed  with  the  usual 
chopping  and  planting,  knitting  and  sewing, 
reading  and  reciting,  were  all  sorts  of  little  oc¬ 
currences  that  gave  spice  to  life  in  the  woods. 

It  was  in  1853  that  Dick  Sims  gained  his 
liberty.  A  vessel  at  Savannah  was  taking  in  a 
cargo  of  pine  lumber  when  Sims,  who  was  one 
of  the  sawmill  hands,  offered  the  ship’s  mate  the 
whole  of  his  worldly  wealth,  his  carefully 
hoarded  sixty  dollars,  on  condition  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  hide  him  on  board.  Consenting  to 
do  so,  the  sailor  pocketed  the  money.  But  when 
the  coaster  anchored  at  Boston  the  coloured  man 
found  himself  entrapped.  False  to  all  the 
traditions  of  his  kind — proclaiming  toilers  of 
the  deep  both  true  and  generous — the  seaman  re¬ 
fused  to  let  Dick  go  on  shore  and  treacherously 
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telegraphed  to  inform  his  owner  that  the  slave 
had  concealed  himself  on  the  boat  and  that  he 
(the  mate)  was  holding  him  and  would  send  him 
back  as  soon  as  papers  claiming  him  should 
come  to  hand.  The  sailor  expected  to  receive 
a  reward  from  the  master  and  also  to  cover  his 
own  perfidy  by  putting  the  fugitive  again  into 
bondage,  where  his  testimony  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  it  was  whispered  through  the  city 
that  a  negro  from  Georgia  was  being  unjustly 
detained  a  prisoner  on  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour.  Then  those  intrepid  and  untiring 
champions  of  freedom,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  personally  sought  out 
the  craft  and  by  means  of  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  landed  the  passenger  on  terra  firma  and 
took  him  before  a  magistrate  for  trial.  This 
resulted  in  his  release,  and  Abolitionists  hurried 
him  out  of  town  and  kept  him  lying  low  about 
ten  miles  away. 

Mr.  King  had  been  visiting  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  at  Andover  and,  arriving  in 
Boston,  was  present  at  the  hearing  of  Dick  Sims’ 
case.  Wendell  Phillips — who  acted  as  Dick’s 
counsel — immediately  afterwards  accosted  the 
Superintendent  of  the  distant  colony,  saying, 
“When  do  you  leave  for  Canada,  Mr.  King?” 
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“Within  two  days,”  was  the  reply.  “Very  well,” 
said  the  skilful  exponent  and  circumventer  of 
the  law,  “I  want  you  to  take  Dick  with  you.  We 
expect  the  extradition  papers  any  day,  and  I 
will  have  to  defend  the  case  in  court,  but  he  must 
be  out  of  the  way  before  the  trial  begins.”  In 
due  time  the  papers  arrived,  were  delivered  to 
the  Sheriff  to  execute,  and  he  began  the  hunt  for 
the  coloured  man  from  Georgia.  Mr.  King  had 
set  out  for  home  and  was  opposite  the  first  way 
station  beyond  the  city  limits  when  a  gentleman 
came  into  the  car  bringing  the  missing  slave  and 
consigned  him — with  his  fare  fully  paid — to  care 
of  the  Elgin  Superintendent.  The  latter  told 
Sims  to  consider  himself  hired,  gave  him  a 
portmanteau  to  carry,  and  instructed  him  just  to 
say  if  questioned  that  he  was  Mr.  King’s  servant 
travelling  with  him.  Dick  easily  assumed  his 
new  character,  and  the  two  journeyed  on.  But 
the  Sheriff  had  suspected  the  plan  and  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Niagara  requiring  that  all  Boston 
cars  be  searched.  Detectives  were  in  waiting  at 
the  Bridge,  and  swiftly  as  the  train  sped  west¬ 
ward  was  the  fugitive  being  borne  toward  his 
doom.  Would  some  power  beyond  human 
interfere?  Just  as  the  danger  point  was  neared 
an  overheated  part  of  the  engine  demanded  at- 
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tention  and  a  rather  long  stoppage  proved  neces¬ 
sary.  Another  locomotive  drew  up  alongside; 
Mr.  King  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  spend¬ 
ing  an  hour  or  two  at  Buffalo,  and  he  and  his 
attendant  quietly  passed  out  of  the  Boston  train 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  one; 
which  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Windy  City. 
There  they  remained  until  night,  and,  going 
down  to  the  Falls  about  nine  o’clock,  found  it 
convenient  to  walk  over  the  Bridge;  which  they 
did  unmolested.  Then,  under  the  stars,  when 
half  way  across  the  river,  his  conductor  pointed 
out  to  Sims  the  line  dividing  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  and,  having  passed  it,  informed 
him  that  he  was  now  a  free  man  and  that  all  the 
law  in  the  Union  could  not  take  him  back  into 
slavery.  Comprehending  that  at  last  he  was 
free,  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  incoherent  ex¬ 
clamations  and  for  a  time  was  almost  frantic 
with  joy. 

One  who  visited  Buxton  thus  wrote: — “I  have 
no  patience  with  persons  who  argue  the  folly  of 
those  who  run  away  from  slavery  because  in  so 
doing  they  incur  great  hardships  and  endure 
many  privations.  Such  reasoners  prove  at 
least,  that  they  themselves  know  not  the  value 
of  liberty.  Their  reasoning,  if  it  deserves  to 
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be  so  called,  would  condemn  the  enterprise  of 
the  Puritan  ancestors  of  New  England  and  of 
the  generation  that  achieved  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  A  very  intelligent  woman, 
lately  a  slave  in  Missouri,  accompanied  me 
from  Buxton  to  Chatham.  She  had  fled 
from  Missouri,  not  because  she  had  been 
subjected  to  much  personal  abuse  in  the 
estate  of  slavery,  but  because  she  could  no  longer 
brook  the  estate  itself.  This  fact  ....  is  to 
me  very  encouraging.  ‘A  happy  slave,’  said 
Burke,  ‘must  be  a  most  degraded  man.’  There 
is  little  to  be  hoped  of  a  people  who  will  remain 
contented  in  slavery  if  they  can  only  be  pretty 
well  fed  and  clothed  ....  But  much  may  be 
expected  of  those  who  could  not  endure  to  be 
in  bondage  though  they  might  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  and  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 

‘What  is  life? 

’Tis  not  to  stalk  about  and  draw  fresh  air 

From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun ; 

’Tis  to  be  free!’  ” 

But  these  instances  of  bondmen  receiving 
assistance  to  escape  to  Canada  stirred  bitter  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  North  and  the  South.  A 
Virginia  planter  named  Lemon  brought  slaves 
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to  New  York.  While  he  waited  for  a  boat  these 
were  spirited  off  and  sent  to  Buxton.  As  there 
was  no  law  by  which  Lemon  could  take  his  un¬ 
stable  possessions  out  of  Canada,  he  held  the 
city  of  New  York  responsible  for  his  loss  and 
brought  action  to  recover  the  value  of  his 
property.  The  case  went  against  him  and  the 
principle  was  laid  down  that  when  slaves  were 
carried  into  free  States  by  the  will  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  bondage; 
which  was  inconvenient  for  Southerners,  who 
liked  to  spend  summers  in  the  North  and  bring 
servants  with  them. 

Educated  coloured  men  who  had  been  living 
in  Buffalo,  Toronto,  and  other  places,  were  led 
to  remove  with  their  families  to  Buxton  because 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  Elgin 
Association  and  because  of  advantages  afforded 
by  the  schools.  The  presence  of  these  men,  as 
well  as  their  generous  expenditure  of  means,  was 
an  inspiration  to  the  struggling  farmers  and  did 
much  to  further  the  work  of  the  Settlement. 
Wilson  R.  Abbott,  Henry  K.  Thomas,  and  others 
who  had  capital  formed  the  Buxton  Mill  Com¬ 
pany.  A  steam  saw-mill  which  prevented  con¬ 
tinued  waste  of  valuable  timber,  a  grist  mill,  and 
a  pearl-ash  factory,  besides  the  brickyard,  the 
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country  store,  and  the  blacksmith’s,  carpenter’s, 
and  shoemaker’s  shops,  attested  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  colonists.  One  progressive  land  owner 
had  erected  a  two  storey  brick  hotel,  the  first 
brick  building  within  the  reservation,  and  he 
managed  it  on  temperance  principles.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  industries  provided  a  market  for  home 
products.  Men  were  able  to  stay  with  their 
families  instead  of  going  to  a  distance  to  earn 
money,  and  changes  for  the  better  were  soon  seen 
in  the  log  houses,  planed  oak  taking  the  place  of 
puncheon  floors,  and  primitive  mud  chimneys 
giving  way  to  brick. 

In  British  and  American  journals  appeared 
various  accounts  of  this  Canadian  plantation 
which  were  published  by  visitors  to  it.  As  early 
as  1856,  in  Elgin  territory  there  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  families — in  all  about  eight  hundred  souls 
— occupying  their  own  homes.  More  than  a 
thousand  acres  had  been  cleared,  besides  two 
hundred  on  which  the  trees  were  felled.  Many 
fields  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  were  planted;  and  settlers  owned  fifty-two 
horses,  two  hundred  cows,  eighty  oxen,  and  three 
hundred  hogs.  The  two  schools — one  a  board¬ 
ing  school  for  girls — had  been  free,  but  a  small 
fee  was  now  charged  for  admission  to  these. 
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Besides  the  central  institution  there  were  two 
district  schools;  and  Methodists,  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians  had  their  own  buildings  and  meet¬ 
ings  for  worship.  Most  of  the  colonists  were 
fugitive  slaves,  and  one  third  of  the  number  were 
of  pure  African  descent.  Those  accustomed  to 
farming  and  beginning  with  a  little  means  had 
cleared  more  land  and  made  greater  improve¬ 
ments  than  the  majority  of  white  settlers  within 
the  same  time.  Others  had  a  harder  task,  but 
had  managed  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  instal¬ 
ments  with  commendable  regularity.  Many  had 
paid  for  their  farms  in  full  and  received  their 
deeds;  for  the  terms  on  which  land  was  offered 
had  appealed  to  their  self-respect  and  they  had 
worked  with  a  will.  Everything  appeared  “new 
and  rough  to  a  city-bred  man,”  the  road  being 
but  a  wide  lane  cut  through  the  forest,  with 
roots  of  trees  everywhere  traversing  the  deep 
friable  soil.  “On  either  side,  scattered  here  and 
there,  were  the  cabins  and  clearings.  Over  the 
rude  porch  in  front  of  the  cabin  creepers  were 
frequently  trained,  and  one  covered  with  a  hop 
vine  in  full  bearing  looked  exceedingly  pretty. 
Some  of  the  gardens  boasted  flower  beds,  and 
bright-coloured  phlox,  poppies,  and  corn  flowers 
were  in  contrast  with  the  dark  forest  which 
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hemmed  them  in.  Within  one  cabin  were 
chairs,  a  table,  and  a  chest;  and  the  man’s  wife 
was  cooking  the  family  dinner — pork  and 
potatoes  with  green  corn  in  the  ear — while  two 
healthy  babes  rolled  on  the  floor  beside  her.  A 
more  ambitious  establishment  had  a  hall  in  the 
centre,  with  rooms  on  each  side;  a  carpet,  cook¬ 
ing  stove,  and  sofa  being  part  of  the  furniture.” 

“The  dwellings  mentioned,”  continued  the 
writer,  “belonged  to  the  newest  and  least  ad¬ 
vanced  part  of  the  Settlement,  but  our  stay  in 
Canada  was  limited,  and  despite  the  hospitable 
invitation  of  Mr.  King  to  remain  a  few  days, 
we  left  Buxton,  with  the  belief  that  we  had  seen 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  by  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  one  worthy  object  not  only  accom¬ 
plish  great  ends  but  ennoble  our  common 
humanity.” 

Mr.  King’s  own  home — which  with  church, 
post-office,  and  schoolhouse  formed  the  centre  of 
the  Settlement — had  been  enlarged  by  himself 
and  was  unique  in  its  structure.  Approaching 
it  by  a  grassy  avenue  between  rows  of  maples, 
the  visitor  found  himself  in  a  sunny  retreat  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  South.  To  the  right  lay  a  garden, 
gay  with  blossoms.  Before  him  appeared  a 
long,  low,  white  building  having  odd  little 
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gables  with  their  dormitory  windows  projecting 
from  the  roof.  Pillars  and  palings  of  the 
veranda  were  enwreathed  by  vines  that  swayed 
in  the  breeze  and  cast  a  restful  shade  over  the 
rooms  beyond, — visible  through  open  French 
windows.  Here  presided  the  second  Mrs. 
King;  for,  in  1853,  the  Elgin  Superintendent 
brought  to  his  Canadian  home  Jemima  N. 
Baxter,  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Baxter  of 
Lillies’  Leaf,  Scotland.  In  a  corner  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  stood  her  piano,  and  beside  the  table 
her  work  basket  and  embroidery.  Through  the 
open  door  of  an  inner  apartment  could  be  seen 
a  large  four-post  bed — made  of  black  walnut 
cut  from  the  forest — with  its  canopy  top  and 
snow-white  draperies.  Out  among  the  coloured 
folk  there  is  roasting  of  fowl  and  gathering  of 
fruit  and  heaping  of  sweets,  while  children  of 
the  cabins  are  laughing  and  playing;  for  it  is 
Mary  Bruce’s  wedding  day.  Mr.  King’s  niece 
is  to  be  married  to  one  of  their  teachers  to-day — 
the  fifteenth  of  July,  1857, — and  will  go  to  her 
new  home.  Presently  there  is  a  hush,  while  the 
young  minister,  John  Straith,  takes  the  hand  of 
his  bride  and  the  two  make  solemn  promises 
“till  death”  shall  part  them.  A  little  forcing 
back  of  tears  amid  the  smiles,  and  many  a  “God 
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bless  you!”  from  their  dusky  friends,  and  the 
family  carriage  bears  the  happy  pair  away. 

More  than  one  wedding  party  went  forth  from 
the  doors  of  this  hospitable  home,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  entertainment  within  it;  for  Mrs. 
King  made  good  use  of  her  music,  the  library 
shelves  were  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  in¬ 
teresting  volumes,  and  Mr.  King’s  fund  of 
stories  seemed  inexhaustible.  Beyond  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  with  its  old-fashioned  silver  and  tall 
brass  candle-sticks,  the  sunlight  streamed  into 
Mollie’s  domain — the  neat,  airy  kitchen  with  its 
great,  wide  fireplace.  From  this  the  stairway 
led  to  diminutive  apartments  that  looked  like 
children’s  play  houses,  but  were  really  cosy 
sleeping  rooms  for  domestics;  while  the  outer 
door  brought  a  visitor  to  the  garden,  and  orchard, 
and  fish  pond,  and  small  buildings  for  storing 
of  tools  and  vegetables; — scene  of  many  a  merry 
skirmish  between  Mollie’s  beautiful  daughter 
and  her  companions. 

Enjoy  the  things  that  perish,  yet  “labour  not 
for”  these,  but  for  the  fullest  and  highest  liberty 
to  all  mankind,  taught  One  who  understood 
humanity’s  need.  And  William  King  tried  to 
obey  that  teaching. 
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Former  Slaves  Become  Self-reliant 
and  Prosperous 

Eminent  Visitors  from  Other  Lands. — Dr.  Frederick 
Monod’s  Counsel. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Visit  a 
Benediction. — A  Slave  Outwits  his  Master. — The  Settle¬ 
ment  s  joyous  Welcome  to  Guests  and  Enthusiastic 

Celebration. 

HENRY  CHRISTY,  of  London,  England, 
—head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  hat 
makers, — was  one  of  those  who  visited  Elgin 
Settlement  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  self- 
reliance  manifested  by  former  slaves. 

Professor  Gibson  of  Belfast  and  Reverend 
William  McClure  of  Londonderry  also  enjoyed 
inspecting  the  schools  and  farms.  Dining  with 
Joseph  Laison,  they  complimented  him  on  the 
order  prevailing  in  his  home  and  surroundings 
and  the  tempting  repast  provided.  Laison  had 
fled  from  Kentucky  with  his  wife  and  little  girl 
and  prospered  in  Indiana,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  became  law  he  sold  all  his 
property  and,  with  a  span  of  good  horses  and 
a  covered  wagon,  took  Mrs.  Laison  and  his 
daughter  to  the  Canadian  refuge. 
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When  the  celebrated  Doctor  Frederick 
Monod,  of  France,  with  his  son  Theodore, 
visited  the  Canaan  of  Canada,  its  heritors  as¬ 
sembled  one  evening  in  the  church,  and  the 
Doctor  addressed  them  from  the  words,  “If  the 
Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed.”  Earnestly  he  impressed  on  his 
hearers  that  all  who  continue  in  sin  are  fettered 
by  their  bad  habits,  are  rendering  obedience  to 
the  Evil  One,  and  are  really  his  slaves.  They 
are  not  free.  A  stillness  crept  over  the  spirits 
of  the  listeners  as  the  gifted  speaker  entreated 
them  to  be  as  resolutely  determined  to  escape 
from  this  bondage  as  they  had  been  to  flee  from 
the  South.  He  urged  them  to  serve  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  new  Master,  seeing  He  had  paid  not 
money,  but  His  own  life  to  set  them  free.  The 
truth  thus  vividly  presented  was  long  remem¬ 
bered  and  was  the  means,  Mr.  King  rejoiced  to 
believe — of  leading  some  who  heard  it  to  seek 
a  fuller  liberty  than  any  merely  human  laws 
could  bestow. 

Memorable  was  the  appearance  at  Buxton  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  came  to  visit 
Mr.  King  a  few  years  before  the  American  civil 
war.  She  was  welcomed  at  Chatham  by 
Honourable  Archibald  McKellar,  who  took  her 
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to  dine  with  him  and  his  family  before  the  long 
drive  that  brought  her  to  her  destination. 
Former  slaves  counted  it  an  honour  to  serve  her 
and  a  great  privilege  to  look  on  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  had  been — as  they  believed — 
‘‘inspired  of  God”  to  write  a  story  that  opened 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  readers  to  the  injustice 
of  the  slave  traffic.  Her  sympathy  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Settlement  and  her  motherly  interest 
in  the  refugees  and  their  families  cheered  Mr. 
King  and  those  around  him  for  many  a  day  after 
she  had  come  and  gone. 

One  of  the  settlers  gained  his  freedom  and 
also  a  small  fortune  through  a  mistake  made  by 
his  master.  An  Alabama  planter  named 
Rayland  had  a  slave  called  Sam,  who  slipped 
away  and  eluded  pursuit  till  he  reached  security 
near  the  village  of  “Little  York,” — later  the  city 
of  Toronto.  Sam  was  industrious  and  steady 
and  within  a  few  years  owned  four  acres  of 
ground  and  a  small  house;  which  property  soon 
became  valuable.  He  died  without  making  a 
will,  and  the  Government  took  hold  of  his  estate 
— worth  five  thousand  dollars — and  advertised 
for  heirs.  A  coloured  man  from  Alabama, 
named  Rapier,  informed  the  lawyer  in  charge 
that  Sam  Rayland  had  a  brother  Milton,  but  that 
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he  was  a  slave.  Being  told  that  if  he,  Rapier, 
would  bring  young  Milton  Rayland  to  Toronto 
with  proof  of  his  relationship  the  property  would 
be  surrendered,  the  Alabaman  returned  to  his 
native  State  and  reported  to  Sam’s  master.  The 
latter  supplied  the  requisite  proof  and  sent  the 
heir  with  Rapier  to  Canada,  himself  accompany¬ 
ing  the  two  as  far  as  Buffalo.  Having  fulfilled 
his  compact  and  secured  the  deeds,  Rapier  put 
his  companion  again  into  his  master’s  hands  at 
Buffalo  and  departed  for  the  South.  But  the 
title  deeds  proved  to  be  all  made  out  in  Milton’s 
own  name.  That  would  never  do;  and  Rayland 
took  him  back  to  Toronto  to  have  these  trans¬ 
ferred  to  himself.  Arrived  in  that  city,  the 
hitherto  obedient  plantation  boy  suddenly  as¬ 
serted  himself  and  refused  to  sign  the  transfer 
papers  or  any  other  documents.  He  told  his 
master  that  he  (Milton)  was  now  free,  for  he 
was  on  British  soil,  and  that  he  would  not  go 
back  to  Alabama,  but  would  stay  where  he  was 
and  keep  both  his  liberty  and  his  inheritance. 
The  Southerner  saw  the  trap  into  which  he  had 
fallen  and  returned  a  disappointed  and  a  wiser 
man.  Milton  went  to  Buxton  and  made  a  home 
for  himself  there.  Then,  finding  the  right  lassie 
to  share  it,  he  crowned  his  achievement  by 
having  a  gay  wedding. 
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In  those  early  days  Ontario  was  not  supplied 
as  at  present  with  luxurious  travelling  facilities, 
and  when  touring  on  missionary  duty  as  far  as 
Guelph,  Elora,  or  Kincardine,  Mr.  King  and 
others  took  to  their  saddles,  and,  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods  often  trusted  to  the  instinct  of  their 
four-footed  friends  to  bring  them  to  the  desired 
destination.  On  his  way  to  Toronto — where 
students  in  playful  humour  hailed  him  as  “The 
King  of  the  Darkies” — a  warm  welcome  always 
awaited  the  Elgin  Superintendent  at  Hamilton 
or  Niagara.  Entertained  on  one  occasion  near 
the  latter  place,  when  retiring  for  the  night  he 
bade  his  friends  good-bye,  saying  he  would  rise 
early  and  leave  without  disturbing  them.  His 
hostess  protested,  assuring  him  that  she  would 
be  up  at  dawn  and  have  breakfast  ready. 
Soon  after  three  o’clock  next  morning  she  was 
astir  and  smiled  to  herself  at  having  check¬ 
mated  her  guest,  who  was  known  to  have  a  will 
of  his  own.  Her  chagrin  and  amusement  can  be 
imagined,  when,  upon  opening  the  outer  door, 
she  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  him — disappearing 
in  equestrian  state  over  a  hill. 

In  1856,  Directors  of  Elgin  Association  hav¬ 
ing  appointed  a  delegation  to  visit  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  some  of  the  older  settlers  proposed  giving 
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a  public  dinner  to  welcome  these  gentlemen,  and 
the  whole  company  homed  under  Elgin  hickories 
and  elms  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  prepara¬ 
tions.  On  Mr.  King’s  property, — called  Clay¬ 
ton  Farm,  after  the  hero  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Dred,” 
— they  built  a  large  arbour,  constructing  at  one 
end  a  temporary  store  room  and  kitchen  and  at 
the  other  an  elevated  platform  to  accommodate 
a  band  of  coloured  musicians.  Reverend 
Doctor  Reid  and  Reverend  Doctor  Willis  from 
Toronto,  Doctor  Irvine  from  Hamilton,  and 
Honourable  Archibald  McKellar  from  Chatham 
were  the  deputation  expected;  and  they  were  to 
meet  in  Raleigh  on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 
On  the  thirteenth,  Mr.  King  was  driving  to  town 
when  he  met  Lord  Althorp,  eldest  son  of  Earl 
Spencer,  coming  out  to  visit  him.  When  in¬ 
formed  of  the  public  meeting  to  be  held,  his 
Lordship  dismissed  his  driver,  and,  accepting 
Mr.  King’s  invitation,  entered  the  carriage  with 
him  and  returned  to  Chatham,  promising  to  be 
at  Buxton  on  the  following  day.  Meantime  he 
went  to  Detroit  to  bring  his  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  Mr.  Probyn,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Next  morning  balmy  air  and  sunshine  made 
the  weather  propitious  for  the  merry-making 
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among  the  colonists,  and  before  noon  about  a 
thousand  of  their  neighbours  from  Chatham  and 
the  surrounding  country  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  on  the  grounds  made  ready  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  The  arbour  was  a  beautiful  bower  of 
green,  decorated  with  mottoes  and  bunting. 
Over  its  entrance  flamed  the  greeting,  “Welcome 
to  Buxton!”,  and  above  the  platform  floated  the 
richly  coloured  Union  Jack.  The  dinner  did 
credit  to  those  who  prepared  it,  and  was  served 
with  all  the  finesse  that  Southern  cooks  under¬ 
stood  so  well.  Beef,  mutton,  and  fowl  from 
the  farms,  venison  and  wild  turkey  from  the 
woods,  and  vegetables  of  every  description  from 
the  gardens  were  supplied  in  abundance;  and 
to  these  were  added  delicacies  in  pastry  and 
fruit,  with  plenty  of  coffee,  lemonade,  and  ice- 
water.  At  two  o’clock  eight  hundred  people  sat 
down  to  dine;  the  gentlemen  from  Great  Britain 
on  Mr.  King’s  right,  and  the  members  of  the 
delegation  at  his  left.  The  band  discoursed  ex¬ 
cellent  music,  the  crowd  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  post-prandial  speeches  by  the  respective 
honoured  guests  were  heartily  applauded. 
Finally,  ere  the  jubilant  assembly  dispersed,  in 
one  tumultuous  outburst  of  song  from  full  hearts 
and  more  than  a  thousand  voices  poured  forth  the 
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prayer  that  meant  so  much  to  lovers  of 
freedom: — 

“God  save  our  gracious  Queen, 

Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 

God  save  the  Queen ; 

Send  her  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us : 

God  save  the  Queen. 

*  *  *  * 

“Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour; 

Long  may  she  reign: 

May  she  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  Queen.” 

Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  chorus,  led  by 
the  band,  till  the  forest  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  its  plea.  For  nowhere  in  all  the  round 
world  beat  there  hearts  more  loyal  to  good  Queen 
Victoria  than  those  that  appealed  to  High 
Heaven  that  day  for  her  and  her  blest  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


William  King  and  Friends  Visit 
Great  Britain 

Welcomed  by  Large  Audiences. — Delay  in  Re-crossing 
Atlantic  Preserves  Life. — President  Lincoln  Issues 
Proclamation. — Elgin  Men  Join  First  Coloured  Regiment. 

ELGIN  SETTLEMENT  had  become  a 
centre  of  industrial  and  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  and  moral  uplift,  and  was  demonstrating 
that  to  prove  his  worth  the  coloured  man  only 
needed  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 

Yet  its  founder  was  deeply  feeling  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  position.  Cares  multiplied.  All 
seeking  Settlement  privileges  were  not  men  of 
equal  ability;  and  those  coming  directly  out  of 
slavery  needed  sympathetic  oversight  of  a  leader 
who  understood  them  and  could  be  teacher,  pas¬ 
tor,  confidential  adviser,  often  lawyer,  judge  and 
jury  in  one,  and  sometimes  even  physician.  The 
connection  of  the  work  with  a  Christian  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  one  hand  and  Elgin  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  other  laid  on  its  Managing  Director 
a  double  burden  and  by  no  means  a  light  one. 
He  realized  that  he  was  but  human  and  faulty, 
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and  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  prosperity  around 
him  was  the  inward  bowing  of  his  spirit  under 
care,  his  longing  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard 
of  life,  and  the  child-like  appeals  to  God  as  his 
one  Helper  that  found  expression  in  his  diaries. 

Elgin  Association  had  been  in  existence  eight 
years.  Nearly  all  the  land  was  occupied,  and 
twelve  hundred  souls  lived  in  the  colony.  Their 
health  had  on  the  whole  been  good,  but  the  death 
of  a  few  parents  from  lung  trouble — brought  on 
by  exposure  when  escaping — had  left  orphans 
in  a  dependent  position. 

Mr.  King  had  repeatedly  been  invited  and  im¬ 
portuned  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  give  public 
testimony  regarding  slavery  and  emancipated 
slaves,  but  had  hesitated  to  leave  the  Settlement 
long  enough  to  do  so.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church 
to  the  Irish  General  Assembly,  and  then  planned 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  British  Isles.  In 
Hamilton,  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for 
his  departure,  having  entered  a  certain  passenger 
car,  he  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  in  hastily  jumping  from  the  already  moving 
train  he  sustained  some  internal  injury.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  Chatham  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  found 
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that  one  of  his  ribs  was  fractured.  The  same 
night  he  drove  to  Buxton,  where  he  obtained  two 
hours  of  sleep.  Then  he  and  Mrs.  King  set  out 
on  their  long  journey.  William  H.  Day,  M.A., 
one  of  the  coloured  elders,  accompanied  them, 
and  all  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June. 

Although  under  physical  suffering,  Mr.  King 
would  not  be  deterred  from  carrying  out  his 
commission,  and,  parting  with  Mrs.  King  at 
Liverpool — whence  she  went  to  visit  relatives — 
he  and  Mr.  Day  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where 
they  found  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  in  session, 
with  Professor  Gibson  as  Moderator.  Having 
conveyed  greetings  from  Canada  and  outlined 
the  Church’s  progress  there,  the  Elgin  Super¬ 
intendent  left  the  platform  to  his  brother  office¬ 
bearer.  The  latter,  being  an  educated  Creole 
and  an  able  speaker,  gave  a  brief  and  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  Canadians  and  others  in 
befriending  his  own  race. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  visitors  could  be  heard;  for 
travellers  to  British  America  had  brought  news 
of  Elgin  Settlement,  and  there  was  widespread 
desire  for  further  information.  Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  July  the  twelfth,  the  Metropol- 
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itan  Hall,  which  accommodated  more  than  four 
thousand  people,  was  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
— there  being  two  galleries.  Members  of  As¬ 
sembly  who  could  remain  were  present,  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  attended,  the  Lord  Mayor  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Mr.  King  and  his  coadjutor  were 
enthusiastically  received  as  they  told  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  and  the  Canadian  asylum  for  refugees. 
The  former  described  their  work  as  “but  one 
feeble  attempt  among  many  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  an  oppressed  people.”  The  Dublin 
press  drew  attention  to  the  lecturers  and  their 
subject,  provincial  papers  copied,  and  large 
audiences  awaited  them  in  other  cities.  Among 
those  who  showed  kindly  interest  in  the  freed- 
men  was  Lord  Morpeth,  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  When  receiving  a  deputation  of 
ministers  at  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge,  he  requested 
a  private  interview  with  Mr.  King,  and,  ere 
parting  with  him,  presented  him  with  a  com¬ 
plimentary  note  inclosing  a  cheque  for  fifty 
dollars. 

Appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the 
good  cheer  that  reigned  in  Erin’s  habitations, 
and  impressive  incidents  connected  with  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings, — for  all  Ulster  was  moved  that 
year  by  a  religious  revival, — the  founder  of  the 
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distant  colony  was  yet  ever  borne  onward  by  an 
irrepressible  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  given  his  life;  and  he  pleaded  with  pas¬ 
sionate  earnestness  for  ceaseless  activity  on  the 
part  of  all  blessed  with  Heaven’s  gift  of  freedom, 
till  no  longer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should  any 
man  be  held  in  bondage  by  his  fellow  man. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry  he  en¬ 
joyed  seeing  a  former  comrade  preaching  to 
several  hundred  people  on  a  hillside,  and  with 
mingled  emotions  re-visited  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood. 

Crossing  to  Scotland,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
his  again  treading  the  well  remembered  streets 
near  the  Free  Church  College,  he  courted  soli¬ 
tude,  and,  turning  his  steps  toward  the  last  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  his  early  companion  and  baby  girl, 
he  planted  a  yew  tree  and  rose  bush  beside  the 
marble  headstone. 

By  November  he  and  Mr.  Day  were  ready 
for  meetings  in  the  “land  of  brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood,”  and  the  first  was  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Among  the  hundreds  who  streamed  into 
Queen  Street  Hall  to  listen  to  the  strangers  were 
prominent  business  men,  women  recognized  as 
society  leaders,  nearly  all  the  resident  ministers, 
and  a  number  of  college  professors.  The  Lord 
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Provost  acted  as  chairman,  and  when  introducing 
Mr.  King  expressed  the  hope  that  the  world’s 
universal  judgment  would  soon  pronounce 
slavery  a  sin  and  a  crime  and  put  an  end  to  it 
forever. 

After  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  negro 
race  at  that  date,  in  their  native  land  debased  by 
grossest  forms  of  idolatry,  in  the  United  States 
deprived  of  liberty  and  debarred  from  religious 
privileges,  and  in  British  provinces  delivered 
only  from  serfdom  and  contending  with  results 
of  decades  of  servitude,  the  Elgin  Superintend¬ 
ent  dwelt  at  length  on  their  situation  in 
America.  Explaining  difficulties  experienced 
in  dealing  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  paid 
a  high  tribute,  not  only  to  the  heroism  of 
Northern  Abolitionists,  but  to  the  courage  of 
men  in  the  South  who,  when  they  perceived  the 
error  of  the  system,  openly  opposed  it. 

William  King  was  now  in  the  city  where  he 
had  once  quietly  borne  the  ignominy  of  being 
called  a  slave  owner;  and,  although  Frederick 
Douglass — later  honoured  in  being  elected  to 
Congress — had  since  that  time  publicly  apol¬ 
ogized  for  the  mistake  then  made,  this  was  the 
first  opportunity  permitted  the  one  accused  to 
vindicate  himself  before  a  representative  Edin- 
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burgh  audience.  Eagerly  his  hearers  followed 
his  utterance  as  he  enlarged  on  his  subject  and 
led  them  step  by  step  toward  its  practical  issues. 
Having  shewn  that  under  existing  laws  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  give  a  bondman  his  freedom  as  many 
at  a  distance  supposed  it  to  be,  he  referred  to 
what  had  fourteen  years  before  been  made  public 
respecting  his  own  position,  and  said  he  would 
now  answer  the  question  then  asked,  what  had  he 
done  with  his  slaves.  He  stated  that  on  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  1848,  all  the  legal  disabilities 
to  their  being  emancipated  were  removed,  and 
the  very  next  day  he  liberated  every  one  of  them. 
A  veritable  storm  of  applause  and  appreciative 
emotion  greeted  this  announcement.  Again  and 
again  he  was  interrupted  by  acclamations  as  he 
told  of  measures  taken  to  have  these  and  a  few 
more  children  of  the  plantations  educated  and 
of  efforts  of  Canadians  for  that  purpose.  To  the 
kindly  interest  of  all  who  loved  right  and  hated 
wrong  he  commended  the  work  being  done  by 
philanthropists  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
by  people  in  Canada  to  aid  fugitives  who  had 
risked  their  lives  to  gain  freedom,  whose  ener¬ 
getic  use  of  it  was  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  sloth¬ 
ful  and  faint-hearted,  and  whose  enterprise  flung 
back  the  lie  to  those  who  said  negroes  could  not 
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support  themselves.  Every  man  in  Elgin  Settle¬ 
ment  provided  for  his  own  and  his  family’s 
material  needs.  But,  in  all  fairness,  the  speaker 
contended,  facilities  for  education  such  as  lay 
beyond  their  means  should  be  furnished  by  those 
who  had  never  known  the  poverty  or  the  cramp¬ 
ing  and  crippling  power  of  bondage.  Such 
edifices  as  fugitives  had  been  able  to  erect  for 
worship  and  study  needed  to  be  rebuilt;  bur¬ 
saries  for  the  schools  and  a  building  in  which 
young  men  could  be  trained  in  mechanical  arts 
were  required,  and  some  thirty  orphans  must 
be  cared  for.  Only  as  those  more  favoured 
acted  a  just  and  neighbourly  part  toward  the 
coloured  people,  declared  their  friend,  could  a 
population  wronged  for  generations  become 
fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  Christian 
citizenship.  Lie  claimed  the  sympathy  of  men 
and  women  breathing  the  free  air  of  Scotland 
for  scattered  thousands  of  their  brethren  and 
sisters  of  another  race  who  had  become  the  prey 
of  an  accursed  traffic  that,  in  spite  of  Britain’s 
keeping  a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Africa  to  prevent, 
continued  to  bear  away  shipload  after  shipload 
of  its  victims  to  a  life  of  untold  misery.  He 
denounced  the  apathy  that  could  be  aware  of 
such  a  state  of  things  and  pay  no  heed  to  it,  or 
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be  content  merely  with  the  idea  that  the  moment 
a  slave  touched  British  soil  he  was  free  and  re¬ 
main  indifferent  to  the  freed  one’s  condition. 
In  telling  of  men  and  women  who  had  broken 
through  all  the  meshes  of  police  and  slave  laws 
and,  with  only  the  pole  star  to  guide  them,  had 
toiled  on  through  forest  and  swamp  for  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  reach  a  spot  under 
Britain’s  flag,  he  explained  that  though  thus 
freed  from  the  power  of  slave  drivers  they  were 
not  yet  liberated  from  the  ignorance  with  which 
years  of  oppression  had  shackled  them,  and  only 
as  knowledge  became  theirs  could  they  attain  to 
real  and  complete  freedom.  In  predicting  a 
glorious  day  dawning  for  Africa’s  hosts  ap¬ 
proaching  their  destiny  through  so  long  a  night 
of  tribulation,  he  said  that  while  he  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity,  he  believed  that 
when  Ethiopia  should  “stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God”  her  own  sons  and  daughters  would  be 
the  honoured  instruments  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  throughout  that  land  which  had 
been  dragged  and  torn  by  the  hand  of  lawless 
violence. 

Mr.  Day  made  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf 
of  his  people.  When  depicting  the  sad  situa¬ 
tion  of  those  on  the  Western  Continent  he  re- 
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ferred  to  an  incident  that  occurred  shortly  be¬ 
fore,  when,  in  a  village  where  he  sojourned,  “on 
a  Sabbath  day  a  beautiful  girl  came  flying  in, 
crying  for  the  love  of  God  to  save  her,  for  the 
bloodhounds  were  on  her  track.  We  made  a 
breast,”  said  the  speaker,  “between  her  and  her 
pursuers,  but  we  did  it  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  at  peril  of  our  lives.”  Alluding  to  a  time 
when  “cotton  and  the  mob  went  hand  in  hand 
and  brick-bats  replied  to  broad-brims,”  he  men¬ 
tioned  having  lain  hidden  for  days  and  nights  in 
his  mother’s  cellar  in  New  York,  ready,  though 
but  a  boy,  to  defend  her  with  his  life.  He  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers  that,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  before,  two  spectacles  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  American  coast;  “one  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  other  the  landing  of 
twenty  slaves.  Almost  simultaneously  there 
arose  from  that  shore  a  joyful  shout  and  a  deep 
wail.”  “Listen  still,”  said  the  swarthy  pleader, 
“and  you  will  hear  that  wail  ever  coming,  com¬ 
ing,  coming  across  the  sea.”  Speaking  of 
Caesar’s  vain  attempt  to  conquer  Britain,  and  of 
the  untamed  savage  who  for  nine  years  had  kept 
the  Romans  at  bay,  being  dragged  at  last  in 
chains  to  the  proud  Capitol,  he  said  that  to  him 
Caractacus  standing  in  the  Roman  shambles  a 
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slave  represented  the  English  nation  bound. 
And  as  in  thought  he  “went  up  in  a  sliding  scale 
from  the  intrepid  islander  thus  fettered  to  the 
English  nation  of  to-day,  the  beat  of  whose  roll¬ 
ing  drum  encircles  the  world,”  he  took  hope  for 
his  people  and  asked,  “what  advancement  might 
there  not  be  for  them  from  the  Maryland  slave 
hovel  to  the  enfranchisement  and  freedom  for 
which  they  were  striving.” 

R.  M.  Johnson,  who  had  come  from  Buxton  to 
study  medicine  in  Scotland,  spoke  gratefully  of 
how  he  had  been  taught  to  help  himself  since 
escape  from  the  master  still  awaiting  his  return 
and  thanked  God  for  good  and  brave  men  as¬ 
sisting  slaves  in  their  struggle  toward  liberty. 

Honourable  Archibald  McKellar,  being  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  land,  had  come  to  meet  his 
friends  and  was  welcomed  to  the  platform.  He 
gave  glowing  testimony  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
King’s  work  in  meeting  exigences  where  the 
welfare  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  of  the 
fugitive  slave  must  be  considered.  While  the 
laws  of  Canada  gave  the  same  rights  to  the  black 
man  as  to  the  white,  he  was  sorry  to  admit  that 
even  in  that  country,  race  prejudice  too  often 
denied  to  the  former  the  privileges  he  ought 
to  enjoy.  “There  are  those  who  argue,”  said 
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the  Colonial  Reformer,  “that  as  a  Yankee  is  .0 
thin  he  casts  no  shadow  and  every  Irishman  car¬ 
ries  a  shilelagh,  so  every  negro  is  lazy  and 
thievish;”  but,  he  assured  his  hearers,  such  as¬ 
sertions  were  based  on  mere  assumption,  and 
were  “entirely  unwarranted  by  facts.” 

Ladies  of  Edinburgh  provided  a  library  of 
five  hundred  volumes  for  use  of  the  freedmen, 
and  other  citizens  of  that  and  of  neighbouring 
towns  in  various  ways  manifested  their  sympathy 
with  forces  moving  toward  emancipation. 

In  refuting  the  statement  that  the  picture  of 
slavery  presented  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  was  overdrawn,  Mr.  King  averred  that, 
having  himself  lived  in  the  South  for  years,  he 
knew  from  actual  observation  that  her  portrayals 
in  nowise  exceeded  the  truth;  and  in  support 
of  his  assertion  he  adduced  instances  of  cruelty 
with  every  circumstance  of  which  he  was 
personally  acquainted. 

A  few  gentlemen  in  England  led  by  Earl 
Spencer,  Mr.  Christy,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton, 
and  others,  gave  to  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  McKellar 
a  sum  of  money — which  the  former  insisted  on 
accepting  only  as  a  loan — to  aid  in  developing 
the  material  resources  of  Elgin  territory.  It 
was  employed  in  the  lumbering  business,  but 
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neither  of  the  two  being  able  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  management  of  such  work  it  was 
not  a  success  financially. 

Through  favour  of  a  friend  Mr.  King  enjoyed 
being  present  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
The  grace  and  dignity  with  which  Her  Majesty 
carried  out  her  part  in  the  brilliant  pageant 
particularly  pleased  him. 

Seeking  admittance  to  a  large  establishment 
where  pens  were  made,  he  was  informed  that  the 

Duke  of  -  was  to  inspect  the  works  that 

morning  and  others  were  excluded.  “Ah!  but 
tell  the  gentlemen  it’s  not  a  Duke  but  a  King  that 
is  here  now”  was  the  instant  reply  that  greeted 
the  astonished  porter;  and  the  visitor’s  ready  wit 
gained  him  entrance. 

Mr.  McKellar  joined  the  lecturers  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  intending  to  sail  with  them  on  the 
Hungarian,  but  sudden  illness  prostrated  Mr. 
King  and  his  physician  forbade  him  to  travel. 
The  Member  for  Kent  would  not  go  without 
him,  and  thus  all  were  detained.  Their 
gratitude  for  Providential  guardianship  can  be 
imagined  when,  upon  arrival  at  Portland  by  a 
later  steamer,  they  learned  that  the  Hungarian 
had  never  reached  her  destination.  Despatching 
telegrams  to  relieve  distress  of  friends  who  be- 
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lieved  them  gone  down  with  the  ill-fated  vessel, 
they  proceeded  westward.  Mr.  King  realized 
that  the  work  at  Buxton  would  have  suffered  if 
he  had  been  taken  away  from  it  at  that  stage  of 
its  history,  also  he  had  with  him  valuable  papers 
belonging  to  Elgin  Association  that  must  have 
been  lost  had  he  found  a  watery  grave.  On  the 
third  of  March,  1860,  the  train  bearing  Honour¬ 
able  Archibald  McKellar  and  his  companions 
drew  into  the  familiar  station  at  Chatham,  and 
as  the  party  alighted  they  were  greeted  by  an 
unusual  demonstration.  In  exuberance  of  joy 
over  their  safe  return,  citizens  had  formed  a 
torchlight  procession  and  come  in  a  body  to  meet 
them. 

Being  deputed  with  Reverend  Doctor  Burns 
to  meet  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  King  tarried  but  a  few  weeks  at  the  Settle¬ 
ment  and,  with  his  associate,  again  set  sail.  They 
delivered  many  discourses  in  the  Motherland; 
the  Doctor  warmly  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
freedmen  and  affirming  that,  although  at  first  in 
doubt  about  the  scheme  for  their  benefit,  he  had 
seen  it  become  no  longer  an  experiment  but  an 
assured  success.  Mr.  King  had  arranged  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work  in  Canada  that  funds  for 
the  Mission  should  under  all  circumstances  be 
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in  other  hands  than  his,  and  contributions — re¬ 
ceived  only  for  the  religious  and  educational 
work — were  sent  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Canadian  Church,  resident  in  Toronto. 

September  found  him  once  more  surrounded 
by  the  proprietors  of  Raleigh  acres.  Under 
their  hand  the  dense  wilderness  had  given  place 
to  miles  of  level  roads,  bordered  by  cultivated 
farms.  Intellectual  advancement  keeping  pace 
with  material,  they  had  taken  peculiar  pleasure 
in  expressing  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  when  a 
visit  was  paid  to  Canada  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  later  as 
King  Edward  made  for  himself  so  large  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  of  peoples  beyond 
his  realm. 

Students  from  Knox  College  assisted  in  teach¬ 
ing  at  Buxton,  and  their  labour  was  bearing 
fruit.  Young  men  and  women  of  independent 
spirit  and  upright  character  went  forth  from 
the  schools  to  fill  remunerative  positions  as 
teachers,  accountants,  and  housekeepers,  or 
workers  in  stores,  offices  and  sewing  rooms. 
Pleasing  to  Mr.  King  were  the  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  homes  and  farms,  but  harrassing  indeed 
some  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  dealing 
with  financial  affairs.  A  white  man  whom  he 
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had  generously  aided,  and  whose  fair  professions 
had  misled  men  elsewhere  than  at  Buxton,  had 
proved  unworthy  of  trust  reposed  in  him  and 
was  the  means  of  his  benefactor’s  losing  several 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  not  easy  to  bear, 
but  he  accepted  the  trial  as  part  of  life’s  train¬ 
ing  and  summed  up  unpleasant  occurrences  in 
these  trite  words: — “Solomon  says,  ‘He  that  is 
surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it,  and  he 
that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure.’  Had  I  heeded 
this  I  would  not  have  suffered,  but  I  have  been 
taught  the  lesson  by  bitter  experience  and  hope 
to  profit  by  it.” 

When  in  England  he  had  promised  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  African  Aid  Society — of  which 
Lord  Alfred  Churchill  was  President— by  per¬ 
suading  young  men  to  plant  Christian  colonies  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Doctor  Delaney, 
a  coloured  gentleman  of  culture  and  diplomatic 
skill,  had  been  sent  from  Canada  to  negotiate 
with  tribal  chiefs  for  land.  The  Doctor  per¬ 
suaded  the  Alake  and  chiefs  of  Abeokuto  to 
sign  a  treaty,  and,  upon  his  return  to  London, 
was  invited  to  appear  at  a  business  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  of  which  the 
Prince  Consort  was  Chairman.  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  the  United  States 
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Minister,  and  others  were  present.  But  when 
Lord  Brougham  announced  that  they  would  hear 
Doctor  Delaney’s  report,  the  Minister  left  the 
room,  considering  it  an  affront  to  his  dignity  to 
expect  him  to  listen  to  a  negro.  The  Elgin 
Abolitionist,  however,  claimed  that  in  this  act 
the  Ambassador  did  not  fairly  represent  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  who  remained  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  declaring  all  men  “free 
and  equal.”  Doctor  Delaney’s  report  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  workers  in  the  Canadian  colony 
prepared  suitable  residents  to  go  to  Africa. 

But  important  changes  were  taking  place  in 
the  great  Republic.  While  admiring  John 
Brown’s  valour  and  zeal,  Mr.  King  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  his  methods  and  had  declined  to  attend 
his  conventions  or  lend  influence  toward  obtain¬ 
ing  recruits  to  accompany  the  hero  of  Harper’s 
Ferry.  Yet  the  Buxton  Superintendent  well 
knew  the  decision  of  the  courts  that  a  slave  had 
“no  rights  they  were  bound  to  respect”  was  an 
injustice  that  would  not  be  tolerated  and  would 
sooner  or  later  bring  serious  trouble.  At  last 
the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South  swept  like  a  cloudburst  over  the  land 
in  which  not  only  the  Union,  but  the  freedom 
ordained  by  its  founders  must  be  preserved. 
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Having  closely  watched  the  progress  of  events, 
Mr.  King  wrote  to  his  London  associates  his 
belief  that  “since  the  sword  was  withdrawn  from 
its  scabbard”  it  would  “not  be  returned  until 
liberty”  had  been  “proclaimed  to  the  captives.” 
In  view  of  this,  he  explained  that  colonists  were 
no  longer  looking  toward  Africa,  but  were 
anxious  to  have  a  part  with  American  forces  in 
delivering  friends, — for  many  in  the  Canadian 
retreat  had  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  yet 
in  bondage. 

As  soon  as  the  adored  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  proclamation  permitting  enrolment  of 
negroes  in  the  Northern  army,  forty  of  the  finest 
young  men  from  Elgin  Settlement  went  as  vol¬ 
unteers  to  join  the  first  coloured  regiment, — 
which  was  formed  at  Detroit;  two  of  Mr.  King’s 
own  manumitted  slaves,  Cornelius  and  Solomon, 
being  among  the  number.  The  latter,  the  once 
mischievous  little  fellow  purchased  for  his 
mother’s  sake,  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year;  a 
light  quadroon,  tall  and  squarely  built,  and, 
when  dressed  in  his  uniform,  quite  military  in 
his  bearing.  He  became  a  recruiting  sergeant, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  officers  in  the  regi¬ 
ment.  In  all,  seventy  men  from  Buxton  enlisted 
as  soldiers;  some  of  whom  shared  in  the  fighting 
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till  the  close  of  the  war.  Survivors  were  not  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  country  they  served,  but  received 
pensions  and  were  honoured  for  their  bravery. 

Cornelius  succumbed  to  yellow  fever  and  died 
in  Louisiana  Hospital.  When  the  belligerents 
finally  disarmed,  Solomon  yielded  to  the  charms 
of  a  dusky  maiden  among  the  sugar  canes  and 
retired  with  his  bride  to  a  plantation  in  South 
Carolina.  There,  some  years  later,  he  peace¬ 
fully  breathed  his  last,  leaving  numerous  friends 
who  liked  to  recall  the  stories  he  told  of  the 
Northern  woods  where  in  boyhood  he  had  chased 
the  squirrels  and  carried  sap  from  the  maple 
trees. 
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Elgin  Settlement  Justified  by  the 
Men  it  Produced 

Smallpox  Epidemic  Stamped  Out. — After  War  of 
Emancipation  many  Settlers  are  Assisted  in  Returning 
South. — Lives  that  Honojured  the  Settlement  Training. — 
Elgin  Association’s  Work  Accomplished:  Directors  Wind 
Up  Affairs. — Aged  Rounder  Removes  to  Chatham. — 
The  Continued  and  Increasing  Benediction  of  His 
Declining  Years. 

DURING  the  American  civil  war  few  col¬ 
oured  people  sought  residence  in  Elgin 
Settlement,  but  more  than  one  planter  found  it 
a  convenient  retreat. 

Knowing  little  of  illness,  inhabitants  of  the 
cabins  were  filled  with  alarm  when  a  soldier 
came  home  from  camp  stricken  with  smallpox. 
In  spite  of  every  precaution  the  disease  spread 
until  eighteen  were  under  it.  Having  attended 
lectures  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  King  was  able  to  prescribe,  and  personally 
attended  to  the  wants  of  all,  Mrs.  King  loyally 
seconding  his  efforts.  In  one  family  where  the 
father  and  son  were  smitten,  the  mother  was  also 
prostrated  and  lay  with  her  babe  beside  her.  No 
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one  could  be  found  to  act  as  nurse,  and  so  Mrs. 
King  herself  ministered  to  these  needy  ones  till 
they  were  able  again  to  help  themselves.  All 
the  sufferers  recovered  except  one  ten  year  old 
boy.  Great  care  was  exercised  and  the  houses 
were  thoroughly  cleansed  and  fumigated. 
Fortunately  the  disease  did  not  affect  any  of  the 
white  population. 

The  epidemic  necessitated  the  dosing  of  the 
schools,  during  which  time  Mr.  King  had  them 
given  over  to  Government  control,  the  com¬ 
munity  electing  their  trustees  and  thereafter 
paying  their  own  teachers. 

When  the  war  was  over,  as  cotton  commanded 
a  high  price  and  land  in  the  Southern  States  was 
cheap,  a  number  of  the  Elgin  residents  wished 
their  Superintendent  to  go  with  them  and  form 
a  colony  there.  He  could  not  see  his  way  to 
that,  but  on  their  behalf  went  to  Washington 
and,  accredited  by  Canadian  authorities  and  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Bruce, — who  was 
a  brother  of  Lord  Elgin, — consulted  Honourable 
W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Major 
Howard,  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  concerning 
the  matter.  They  pointed  out  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  immediately  forming  such  a  col¬ 
ony,  and  Lord  Bruce  advised  Africans  who  had 
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prospered  in  Canada  to  remain  there  until  affairs 
in  the  South  could  be  settled  and  until  military 
force  should  no  longer  be  necessary  to  preserve 
order. 

An  important  question  before  Congress  was 
whether  or  not  emancipated  slaves  should  be 
given  full  possession  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens.  The  Freedmen’s  Enquiry  Commission 
sought  information  to  aid  legislators  in  deciding 
as  to  this.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  King  invited  him  and  his  associates  to  visit 
Elgin  Settlement  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
the  use  former  slaves  were  making  of  their 
privileges  as  British  subjects.  The  gentlemen 
did  so  and  took  time  to  inspect  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  and  question  the  farmers.  Learning 
that  most  of  them  had  come  to  the  territory 
stripped  of  everything  but  life,  that  “work  or 
sink”  had  been  the  motto  under  which  they  had 
won  their  way,  and  that  for  nearly  ten  years  they 
had  been  exercising  all  the  prerogatives  of 
Canadian  citizens — two  of  them  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  Township  Council  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  honour  to  their  race — the  visitors  were 
favourably  impressed.  Results  of  their  inves- 
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tigations  elsewhere  being  also  satisfactory,  they 
reported  in  favour  of  giving  the  ballot  to  freed- 
men,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
added  to  the  Constitution. 

As  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Elgin  residents 
now  found  employment  in  the  South,  and  as 
their  friends  and  relatives  lived  there,  many  of 
them  felt  impelled  to  return  to  their  old  homes. 
The  way  soon  opened  for  them  to  do  so,  and 
most  of  the  families  disposed  of  their  property 
for  substantial  sums  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  plantations.  There 
the  services  of  experienced  mechanics  and 
farmers  were  at  once  in  demand;  young  people 
wishing  to  teach  secured  lucrative  situations; 
and  all  were  able  to  render  needed  assistance 
to  their  less  experienced  brethren. 

At  Elgin  Settlement  seven  hundred  pupils  re¬ 
ceived  a  common  school  education,  and  of  these 
quite  a  number  advanced  considerably  beyond 
the  limits  of  such  a  course,  being  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  able  to  read  Latin  and  Greek. 
Some  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  University 
for  Freedmen  established  at  Washington,  studied 
law  and  medicine,  and  in  the  South  found  full 
scope  for  their  talents. 

More  than  one  of  the  Buxton  boys  devoted  his 
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energies  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  Two  of  them 
served  as  surgeons  in  the  American  army.  Six 
found  their  life  work  as  principals  of  public 
schools.  Five  practised  law.  Sixteen  were 
known  to  be  efficient  teachers.  Four  gave  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ministry  of  healing  and  became 
capable  physicians.  Two  presided  over  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  One  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  one  a  State  senator,  one  Speaker  of  a 
State  legislature,  one  an  internal  revenue  col¬ 
lector,  one  a  circuit  judge,  and  others  were  given 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  widely 
scattered  corners  of  the  globe,  where  they  served 
or  still  serve  their  fellowmen  by  living  out  the 
principles  taught  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse. 

Doctor  Jerome  Riley,  one  of  Isaac  Riley’s 
sons,  graduated  from  Howard  University  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  practised  for  some  time 
in  that  city.  In  1874  he  was  county  physician 
and  acting  coroner  of  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas.  His  brother,  Rev.  John  R.  Riley, 
D.D.,  finished  his  course  of  study  at  Toronto 
University  and  Knox  College,  did  arduous  work 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Washington  city,  and 
Indianapolis,  and  finally  became  pastor  of  Shiloh 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
His  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  State 
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University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  After 
leaving  Canada,  the  father,  Isaac  Riley,  bought 
a  large  farm  at  Overton,  Nebraska,  where  he 
and  the  faithful  mother  were  at  last  laid  to  rest, 
leaving  not  a  few  descendants  to  call  them 
blessed. 

Desiring  to  aid  the  work  in  Kent  County, 
Wilson  R.  Abbott,  one  of  the  directors  of  Elgin 
Association,  removed  from  Toronto  to  Buxton 
and  lived  there  for  some  years.  One  of  his  sons, 
Doctor  Anderson  R.  Abbott,  graduated  from 
Toronto  University  and  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 
In  boyhood  he  shared  for  awhile  in  the  studies 
and  sports  at  the  Settlement  centre,  and,  partak¬ 
ing  of  his  father’s  helpful  spirit  gave  needed 
assistance  to  others  there.  For  nearly  three 
years  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  being  in  charge  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Hospital  at  Washington,  and  later  that  at 
Arlington,  Virginia.  Thereafter  he  became  one 
of  Heaven’s  messengers  of  comfort  to  sufferers 
in  Toronto. 

E.  C.  Cooper,  who  was  once  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  close  to  Mr.  King’s  home, 
removed  to  Chicago  where  his  family  did  well. 
The  Rapier  boys,  John  and  James,  came  from 
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Florence,  Alabama — where  their  parents  lived 
in  comfortable  circumstances — to  stay  with  their 
uncle,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  means  living  at 
Buxton;  and  there  for  a  time  they  attended 
school.  After  the  war  broke  out  J  ames  returned 
to  the  South,  whither  his  brother  had  preceded 
him.  John  took  up  medicine,  and  from  1863 
to  the  close  of  the  war  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Freedmen’s  Hospital  at  Washington,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Doctor  Abbott.  There  he 
laid  down  his  life  in  the  service.  His  brother 
made  use  of  his  talents  in  other  directions,  and 
Honourable  James  T.  Rapier  became  widely 
known  as  representing  his  native  State  in  Con¬ 
gress.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King,  written  in  1870, 
he  acknowledges  the  “lively  interest”  always 
taken  by  the  latter  in  him,  “and  in  all  the  boys 
who  attended  the  old  log  schoolhouse  and 
church,”  and  adds,  “Whether  or  not  I  have 
profited  by  the  education  I  received  there  is  not 
for  me  to  say,”  but  he  tells  of  his  work,  which 
speaks  for  itself,  and  announces  his  intention  to 
visit  his  former  teacher. 

Absalom  and  Abram  D.  Shadd  were  prosper¬ 
ous  men  who,  though  not  within  Elgin  territory, 
purchased  many  acres  contiguous  to  it  and  were 
esteemed  by  the  community  for  their  intel- 
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ligence,  honesty,  and  high  moral  character. 
Absalom  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  his  brother, 
being  a  talented  speaker,  was  always  in  demand 
for  celebrations  of  the  Queen’s  Birthday  and 
other  popular  functions.  Furmann  J.  Shadd, 
Absalom’s  son,  graduated  with  honours  from 
Howard  University  at  Washington,  and  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  his  life  did  splendid  work  for  the 
Normal  and  Medical  departments  of  his  alma 
mater,  his  death  in  1908  being  felt  as  a  great 
loss  to  that  institution.  A  grandson  of  Abram 
D.  Shadd  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
British  Columbia. 

And  so  might  the  story  be  continued,  could  one 
but  follow  those  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
African  race  who  once  joined  hands  at  Elgin 
Settlement  and  who  revealed  qualities  that 
claimed  the  admiration  of  their  fellowmen. 
Honoured  by  thousands  of  the  human  family  for 
whom  they  gave  and  are  giving  their  lives,  their 
influence  is  indeed  still  radiating  cheer  and 
blessing. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  to  which 
Mr.  King  grew  much  attached,  showed  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  its  appreciation  of  their  missionary. 
When  at  one  time — in  the  heat  of  political  con¬ 
troversy — his  work  and  character  were  attacked, 
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the  General  Assembly  in  strongest  terms  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  the  Synod 
of  which  he  was  a  member  chose  him  to  be  their 
Moderator. 

Elgin  Association  having  accomplished  its 
purpose,  in  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  wound 
up  its  affairs.  Some  stockholders  had  died  and 
sums  requisitioned  by  those  who  came  forward 
were  paid  in  full;  receipts  bearing  official 
stamps  being  filed  along  with  letters  renouncing 
all  claim  to  any  pecuniary  return  for  outlay  on 
behalf  of  an  enterprise  so  philanthropic.  Such 
epistles  were  dated  from  Stanhope  Castle, 
Darlington;  Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin;  Eccle¬ 
stone  Square,  London;  and  other  places  of 
equal  interest.  In  March  a  final  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  accepted  as  wholly 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and  attested  under 
oath  by  Rev.  William  Reid,  D.D.,  Treasurer, 
and  Thomas  Henning,  Secretary,  was  presented 
to  the  Ontario  Government.  A  special  fund  of 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  generously 
donated  by  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  erection  of  buildings  and  other 
purposes.  The  amount  annually  given  by 
Presbyterians  in  Canada  for  support  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  had  been  about  one  thousand  dollars, — 
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which  at  this  date  does  not  seem  a  large  sum,  but 
half  a  century  ago  represented  not  a  little  self- 
denial  and  the  priceless  tribute  of  many  a 
widow’s  mite. 

In  1880,  Mr.  King  closed  his  connection  with 
the  Settlement,  having  given  his  services  as  agent 
of  Elgin  Association  for  twenty-five  years  with¬ 
out  fee  or  reward— save  the  satisfaction  of  secur¬ 
ing  happy  homes  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
families — and  having  contributed  over  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  (practically  all  his  own  for¬ 
tune)  toward  better  preparing  those  under  his 
care  to  became  bearers  of  blessing  to  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

On  the  sixth  of  November,  1887,  Mrs.  King, 
who  had  so  well  fulfilled  her  part  as  the  sharer 
of  his  labours,  was  taken  to  her  rest,  and  his 
niece,  Miss  Ann  M.  Kane,  took  charge  of  his 
home. 

At  length  the  now  aged  founder  of  Elgin 
Settlement  removed  to  Chatham.  In  hearty 
sympathy  with  all  organizations  working  for  the 
city’s  welfare,  he  still  occasionally  gave  public 
addresses.  But  whether  in  a  church,  at  social 
gatherings,  or  on  the  street,  the  sight  of  his  face 
and  figure  was  more  potent  to  inspire  fellow 
citizens  to  better  living  than  any  words  he  could 
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utter.  None  could  forget  his  unselfish  and  fruit¬ 
ful  labours.  Strangers  sought  fragments  from 
his  fund  of  information.  Old  friends  took 
pleasure  in  visiting  him.  His  former  pupils 
wrote  cheering  news  and,  when  they  could,  came 
to  see  him.  The  colonists  repeatedly  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  regard  in  tangible  form. 
Various  household  articles  were  gifts  of  love, 
one  a  large  silver  water  pitcher  bearing  an 
appreciative  inscription. 

A  kind  and  privileged  neighbour  was  Colonel 
John  B.  Rankin,  K.C.;  and  the  muffled  sound 
from  the  carpeted  stair,  as  some  one  went  spring¬ 
ing  up  two  steps  at  a  time,  was  always  a  well 
understood  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  household 
that  for  considerable  time  its  head  would  be 
oblivious  to  all  else  in  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
barrister’s  discourse;  for  many  an  hour  was 
brightened  for  Mr.  King  by  Mr.  Rankin’s 
presence  with  him. 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  people  of  varied 
creed  and  colour  found  their  way  to  the  home  on 
West  Street  to  chat  with  its  patriarchal  oc¬ 
cupant,  whom  all  alike  claimed  as  their  friend. 

In  1891  his  energetic  housekeeper  laid  down 
life’s  burdens,  and  he  was  once  more  left  alone. 
His  grand-niece,  then  Miss  Mary  M.  Straith, 
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promptly  responded  to  the  summons  of  one  who 
had  been  a  second  father  to  her  sainted  mother 
and  undertook  to  manage  the  domestic  machin¬ 
ery.  As  in  appearance  she  was  like  her  maternal 
parent,  one  of  the  hoary  Africans' — who  forgot 
that  forty  years  had  intervened  since  the  former 
Mary  became  a  bride — persisted  in  calling  her 
“Miss  Bruce.”  A  younger  sister,  early  or¬ 
phaned,  came  to  attend  school,  and  occasionally 
a  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  King’s  from  Ohio  joined 
them.  Thus  with  Mary,  Harry,  Catherine,  and 
their  comrades  coming  and  going,  music  and 
laughter  enlivened  the  house.  But  it  was  “Uncle 
King”  who  appeared  ever  the  happiest  one  of  all 
when  listening  to  their  songs  or  joining  in  their 
mirth.  He  liked  the  society  of  young  people. 
If  success  crowned  their  efforts  he  was  glad  with 
them,  and  if  not,  with  a  wise  shake  of  his  head 
and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  reminded  them  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  beatitude,  “Blessed  are  they 
that  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.”  William  King  had  not  fought  life’s 
battles  without  sometimes  meeting  selfishness 
and  ingratitude,  but  there  seemed  to  be  only 
more  and  more  room  in  his  big  heart  for  all  who 
came  near  him. 

Harry  and  Catherine  were  both  quick  witted, 
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but  they  found  their  match  in  their  grand-uncle, 
whose  fondness  for  spicy  pleasantry  in  nowise 
diminished  as  his  years  increased.  Once,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  took  a  trip  down  the  Thames  to 
Detroit,  they  did  get  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
enjoyed  their  amusement  no  less  than  did  they. 
Be  it  remembered  that  while  the  knights  at 
Washington  and  Ottawa  formulated  laws  for  the 
separate  countries  concerned,  the  American  city 
of  Detroit  and  Canadian  town  of  Windsor  lay 
inconveniently  near  to  each  other  for  faithful  ob¬ 
servance  of  those  laws —having  but  the  river 
flowing  between  them.  Householders  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  two  centres  pronounced 
the  duty  on  imported  goods  a  “nuisance,”  since 
they  must  not  buy  a  few  yards  of  cotton  in  one 
town  or  flannel  in  the  other  without  tendering 
the  troublesome  tribute  en  route.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  question  of  how  much  one 
might  indulge  in  surreptitious  shopping  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  how  keen  might  be  the 
edge  of  one’s  conscience,  and  it  was  currently 
understood  that  lunch  baskets  crossing  the  stream 
often  carried  more  than  sandwiches,  and  baby- 
carriages  more  than  precious  darlings.  But  Mr. 
King  would  of  course  never  “smuggle”  anything 
— but  slaves.  Seated  on  the  deck  of  the  ferry- 
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boat,  he  was  waiting  to  submit  a  small  parcel  for 
inspection  when  the  Customs  Officer  greeted  him 
facetiously,  saying,  “Well,  Mr.  King,  have  you 
anything  to-day  for  the  Queen?”  Mr.  King’s 
countenance  relaxed  with  responsive  merriment 
and  he  began  to  laugh.  And  when  Mr.  King 
laughed  he  usually  surrendered  his  whole 
physical  frame  to  the  exercise.  Thus  before 
he  recovered  composure  enough  to  speak  the 
busy  representative  of  the  Government  was  off 
on  his  rounds  elsewhere.  Nor  did  he  return; 
and  the  little  package  had  to  be  taken  home  un¬ 
opened — to  the  gleeful  satisfaction  of  the  young 
folks.  Persistently  they  railed  their  guardian 
on  his  failure  to  abide  by  the  laws,  although  he 
assured  them  he  was  innocent — even  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  of  the  Irishman  who  distinguished 
between  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  by 
vociferously  protesting  against  the  “add-some- 
more-em  duty.” 

Another  grand-niece  who  knew  nothing  of  late 
events  that  had  taken  her  sisters  to  Chatham  was 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  compelled  by  impaired 
health  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  native  land.  Less 
than  eight  years  before,  when  a  bride  on  her  way 
with  her  husband  to  Formosa,  Mr.  King  had 
come  to  Chatham  railway  station  at  midnight 
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and  clasped  her  in  his  arms  for  one  brief  moment 
of  farewell.  Swiftly  was  she  borne  away — with 
no  thought  that  she  might  ever  see  him  again  on 
earth.  Changes  had  come  on  both  sides  of  the 
globe  and  she  was  now  alone.  Upon  arrival  in 
Canada  she  accepted  his  invitation,  and  thus  she 
too  was  at  intervals  an  inmate  of  his  home,  while 
his  room  became  to  her  a  Bethel  as  he  talked  of 
world-wide  interests  dear  to  both.  Well  know¬ 
ing  that  her  heart  and  life  were  given  for  all 
time  to  China’s  people  and  that  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  she  would  return  to  them,  he  yet  believed 
it  part  of  Heaven’s  kind  plan  that  she  should 
have  been  sent  so  far  to  be  by  his  side  and  be¬ 
sought  her  to  remain  there  through  his  last  hours. 
Aware  that  they  were  fast  approaching  she  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so. 

In  1892,  when  in  Toronto  attending  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council,  he  met  old  friends  from 
distant  lands  and  one  day  stood  gazing  in  wonder 
as  he  repeated  the  familiar  name,  “Jonathan 
Simpson!  Jonathan  Simpson!”  As  boys  these 
two  had  attended  Colraine  Academy.  For  sixty 
years  on  duty  for  their  Sovereign  Lord  each  had 
trodden  his  far-off  road,  and  a  flood  of  memories 
rushed  over  both  as  they  clasped  hands  once 
more.  A  large  number  of  the  company  were 
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dining  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  when  Rev. 
J.  G.  Murray  of  Grimsby,  who  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  at  Buxton,  found  himself  opposite 
his  old  friend  and  began  to  question  him  about 
former  pupils.  Mr.  King’s  appearance  and  the 
unusual  topic  attracted  attention  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  seated  near,  who  were  Americans  and 
most  of  them  Southerners,  and  they  inquired  as 
to  his  identity.  Their  curiosity  satisfied,  im¬ 
mediately  there  was  a  lively  movement  of  hands 
outstretched  from  every  side  to  grasp  one  that 
had  so  often  been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  slave. 
Owners  of  walking-canes  who  could  not  reach 
the  living  exemplification  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
“Clayton”  extended  these  to  be  shaken,  for  all 
were  anxious  to  receive  the  benediction  of  his 
touch,  as  well  as  to  manifest  their  admiration  for 
the  man  whom  no  argument  could  move  and  no 
gold  could  buy,  and  who  had  forced  his  way 
through  every  form  of  opposition  to  carry  out  his 
philanthropy. 
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Sunset  Glories 

Emotions  Stirred  while  Travelling  through  Territory 
that  Recalled  Past  Sorrows. — “Twilight  and  Evening 
Bell.” — McKellar  Goes  to  His  Reward. — “Safe  into  the 

Haven.” 

OF  Elgin  Settlement  in  1894,  Doctor  A.  R. 

Abbott  wrote,  “A  large  number  of  white 
settlers  now  occupy  the  land,  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  The  two  classes  work  together  on 
each  other’s  farms,  go  to  the  same  churches,  their 
children  attend  the  same  schools,  the  teachers  are 
white  and  coloured,  and  the  pupils  fraternize 
without  any  friction  whatever.  The  teacher  of 
North  Buxton  school,  Alfred  Shadd,  is  an  Afro- 
Canadian.  He  holds  a  second  class  certificate 
from  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  and  has  been 
a  successful  teacher  for  a  number  of  years.  One 
third  of  his  pupils  are  white.  There  are  three 
hundred  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  various 
offices  of  the  municipality,  such  as  councillors, 
school  trustees,  path  masters,  constables,  and  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  are  fairly  distributed  among 
both  classes.  The  coloured  farmers  who  now 
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occupy  the  land  are  of  the  best  class.  Very  few 
of  them  had  any  means  at  first;  their  only  re¬ 
sources  were  their  courage  and  determination  to 
succeed.  I  have  seen  them  go  into  the  bush  with 
a  bag  of  meal,  a  piece  of  pork,  an  axe,  and  a 
stout  heart  to  hew  out  for  themselves  a  home  in 
that  dense  forest,  and  I  have  wondered  at  their 
courage.  But  men  who  braved  death  to  be  free 
can  accomplish  anything  within  the  bounds  of 
human  possibility.”  Referring  to  some  of  the 
farmers  by  name,  he  says,  “Most  of  them  escaped 
from  slavery  or  persecution  equally  as  galling. 
They  own  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres  each, 
upon  which  are  erected  neat  white-washed  cot¬ 
tages,  and  in  some  cases  pretentious  frame  dwel¬ 
lings,  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  flowers,  and 
creeping  vines,  enclosed  in  neat  picket  fences. 
Their  barns  and  other  dwellings  are  spacious. 
Their  horses,  stables,  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  are 
of  the  best.  They  use  the  latest  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  In  fact  their  whole  equipment  is  first 
class  and  enables  them  to  carry  on  farming  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  and  most  approved  modern 
methods.  When  they  appear  in  the  Chatham 
market  side  by  side  with  their  white  neighbours, 
as  vendors,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
but  their  colour.” 
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In  the  summer  of  1893  a  re-union  of  relatives 
brought  to  Ohio  more  than  eighty  descendants 
of  the  King  family.  From  far  and  near  they 
came  to  the  old  homestead  and  crowded  about 
the  beloved  octogenarian  from  Chatham,  whom 
every  one  saluted  as  “Uncle.”  They  might  well 
have  called  him  “Father,”  for  he  had  been  father 
to  so  many.  Yet  the  marked  omission  of  the 
title  could  not  fail  to  remind  a  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server  that  a  certain  sunset  glory  of  life  is  not 
possible  apart  from  life’s  clouds.  On  the  return 
trip  the  party  from  Canada  tarried  at  Waterville. 
And  subdued  indeed  were  their  spirits  when,  in 
crossing  the  canal  bridge,  the  aged  veteran’s  head 
was  bowed  and  unbidden  tears  coursed  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  silently  lived  again  the  hour  when 
here  he  had  carried  from  the  boat  the  lifeless 
form  of  his  only  son. 

Not  much  longer  must  William  King  be 
separated  from  his  children.  Ferguson  and 
Ross  Duncan — about  five  and  three  years  of  age 
— frequently  came  to  see  him.  Their  original 
remarks  amused  him,  and  Rossie’s  expressive 
brown  eyes  often  held  their  aged  friend’s  at¬ 
tention  till  his  vision  grew  dim  at  thought  of 
the  nearness  of  the  meeting  with  his  own  little 
boy. 
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His  mind  dwelt  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  his 
dear  ones,  and  what  is  called  “death”  seemed  to 
have  no  interest  and  no  meaning  to  him  save  as 
a  doorway  to  joys  beyond.  But  constantly  he 
avowed  his  unworthiness  and  affirmed  his  entire 
dependence  on  Jesus  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour 
— leaving  this  affirmation  as  his  last  written  mes¬ 
sage  to  those  nearest  him.  Waiting  to  see  that 
Friend  of  friends  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  he 
often  quoted  with  deep  emotion  Tennyson’s 
words : — 

“Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark. 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.” 

But  though  looking  upward  and  forward,  this 
time-tested  lover  of  liberty  was  not  less  looking 
outward  and  exulting  in  the  advancement  of 
all  forces  working  toward  the  world’s  peace  and 
prosperity.  One  day  when  he  was  suffering,  his 
physician,  to  distract  his  attention,  mentioned 
that  a  prominent  party  leader  in  England  was 
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likely  to  lose  his  majority  vote.  Instantly  the 
loyal  old  Reformer’s  whole  countenance 
changed.  He  forgot  his  pain  and  launched  into 
a  discussion  of  the  British  situation.  Nor 
would  he  speak  of  anything  else  till  the  Doctor 
had  gone.  It  was  a  graphic  portrait  of  the  still 
aggressive  defender  of  the  defenceless  that  was 
given  by  one  who,  casually  meeting  him,  had 
chanced  to  refer  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  after¬ 
wards  said,  “Mr.  King  was  all  alive  in  a  moment 
and  just  reminded  me  of  an  old  war  horse  scent¬ 
ing  powder.”  The  truth  was  that  he  had  begun 
life  with  faith  in  a  beneficent  and  omnipotent 
Personality  always  on  the  side  of  right  and  he 
was  possessed  of  a  chivalrous  tenderness  that 
could  not  endure  to  look  on  suffering  without  ef¬ 
fort  to  relieve  it.  Therefore  had  he  thrown  him¬ 
self  with  lion-like  energy  into  every  conflict  that 
promised  gain  for  some  righteous  cause  and  for 
the  weaker  portion  of  humanity,  and  even  his 
physiognomy  bore  tokens  of  the  warfare  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged. 

News  that  his  faithful  friend,  Mr.  McKellar 
— who  resided  latterly  at  Hamilton— had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  into  the  spirit  world  stirred  the  very 
fountains  of  his  being.  No  truer  brother  was 
Jonathan  to  David  than  for  more  than  forty-five 
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years  had  Archibald  McKellar  been  to  Mr. 
King.  In  prosperity  and  adversity,  during 
storm  and  calm,  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  this  voluntary  helper  of  1  848  had  proved 
unfaltering,  loyal,  brave,  and  true;  and  never 
could  the  defender  of  slaves  and  the  self-reliant 
men  and  women  who  had  gone  forth  from  Elgin 
Settlement  forget  what  they  owed  to  this  virile 
Scotch  Canadian  whose  loss  the  country 
mourned. 

A  meeting  worthy  of  note  was  that  between 
George  Leslie  MacKay  and  William  King  in 
1  893.  The  latter  had  given  his  life,  now  almost 
over,  to  the  African  race;  and,  from  the  time 
young  MacKay  devoted  himself  to  the  Chinese, 
had  watched  with  confident  hope  the  conflicts 
and  triumphs  that  engaged  him  in  distant 
Formosa.  In  his  boyhood  Doctor  MacKay  had 
heard  of  Buxton  Mission  and  admired  its 
founder’s  faith  and  zeal.  Meeting  for  the  first 
time,  the  two  men  clasped  hands  and  stood  gaz¬ 
ing  each  into  the  other’s  face  for  some  moments 
without  a  word.  More  than  aught  that  later 
passed  between  them  did  that  understanding  look 
and  the  tight  grip  of  a  hand  still  strong  for  battle 
cheer  the  older  missionary  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 
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For  weeks  at  a  time  was  he  confined  to  his 
room;  but  with  unceasing  solicitude  did  his 
physician,  Doctor  James  H.  Duncan,  guard  the 
spark  of  life.  The  Doctor’s  cheery  laugh  and 
quick  retort,  as  well  as  his  ready  sympathy,  were 
as  life  itself  to  his  patient,  and  always  reluctantly 
he  parted  with  the  busy  practitioner;  for  with 
this  messenger  of  the  Master  Healer  he  enjoyed 
unrestrained  intercourse  concerning  things  that 
lay  nearest  his  heart.  Mr.  King’s  temperate 
habits  and  originally  strong  constitution  con¬ 
duced  to  his  comfort;  for  these  enabled  him  to 
eat  or  to  sleep  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
Eleven  times  had  he  crossed  the  ocean  and  but 
once  made  acquaintance  with  mal  de  mer.  Often 
had  he  slumbered  in  his  carriage.  And  repeat¬ 
edly  at  Buxton  had  some  one  found  him  sound 
asleep  on  horseback  while  his  patient  bearer 
stood  neighing  for  admittance  at  his  owner’s 
gate. 

Among  residents  of  Chatham  he  continued  to 
exert  a  quiet  influence  for  good.  According  to 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  narrative,  one  of  his  opponents 
said  of  “Clayton”  that  he  was  “as  impracticable 
as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the  most  imprac¬ 
ticable  thing”  the  speaker  knew.  The  standard 
of  character  required  by  that  wonderful  dis- 
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course  was  William  King’s  ideal,  and,  while 
frankly  confessing  his  failure  to  attain  to  it,  its 
tenets  had  so  taken  hold  of  his  nature  that  selfish¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  seemed  out  of  place  in  his 
presence.  Thus,  often  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
did  an  observer  note  the  unconscious  softening  of 
the  features  of  old  and  young  as  he  greeted  them 
from  the  well-known  pony  phaeton,  or,  when  he 
walked,  as  they  turned  to  take  a  lingering  look  at 
his  retreating  form. 

Seated  in  his  armchair,  he  constantly  conned 
his  companion  Book,  and  the  psalm  of  his  child¬ 
hood  still  held  its  charm  for  him.  On  land  and 
sea,  through  lonely  forest  and  crowded  city, 
“goodness  and  mercy”  had  followed  him. 
Amid  pine  ranges  of  the  North  and  magnolia 
groves  of  the  South,  in  stately  mansions  and 
lowly  cabins,  he  had  dwelt  “in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.”  And  in  that  home  would  he  abide 
“forever.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  January,  1895, 
malarial  fever  prostrated  him  and  symptoms  of 
heart  failure  were  noted.  While  in  distress  he 
kept  repeating  lines  that  expressed  his  thought: — 

“Saviour,  more  than  life  to  me, 

I  am  clinging,  clinging  close  to  Thee; 

*  *  *  * 
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Let  me  love  Thee  more  and  more, 

Till  this  fleeting,  fleeting  life  is  o’er; 

Till  my  soul  is  lost  in  love, 

In  a  brighter,  brighter  world  above.” 

Later  he  quoted  verses  of  Scripture,  and  when 
no  longer  able  to  utter  a  sentence  would  pro¬ 
nounce  a  single  word,  and,  apprehending  his 
meaning,  one  at  hand  would  recite  the  passage 
desired.  “Sands  ....  time”  called  for  a 
favourite  hymn.  “Heart”  suggested  “My  flesh 
and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of 
my  heart  and  my  portion  forever.”  Asked,  “Is 
that  it?”  he  summoned  all  his  remaining  strength 
and  in  the  old  emphatic  tone  answered,  “Yes, 
that’s  it.”  One  of  the  last  words  he  succeeded 
in  articulating  was  “haven,”  and  very  evident 
was  his  satisfaction  when  the  desired  response 
was  given : — 

“Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past: 

Safe  into  the  Haven  guide, 

Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last.” 

There  was  one  incident  connected  with  Mr. 
King’s  last  day  on  earth  that  the  watcher  beside 
him  little  heeded  and  did  not  mention  to  anv 

j 

one.  This  was  because  she  was  accustomed  to 
the  sick  room  and  usually  rejected  as  pure  super- 
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stition  or  at  best  but  the  unwarranted  rhapsodies 
of  excitable  imaginations  certain  phenomena 
ascribed  to  deathbed  scenes.  Yet,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  nothing  in  all  her  association  with 
him  remains  so  vividly  impressed  on  her  own 
mind  as  that  particular  incident.  The  simple 
fact  is  therefore  included  in  this  narrative,  that 
readers  may  judge  of  it  for  themselves.  On  that 
Saturday  morning,  being  partially  raised  by  the 
pillows,  Mr.  King  was  awake  and  his  every 
faculty  keenly  alive  when  something  seemed  to 
arrest  and  rivet  his  attention.  Wonder,  admira¬ 
tion,  and  delight  became  depicted  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  if  ever  they  were  seen  on  any  human 
visage.  For  some  time,  at  least  several  moments, 

with  wide  open  eyes  he  gazed  fixedly  at - 

what?  Certainly  not  at  objects  immediately 
before  him  and  visible  to  others.  At  length  a 
movement  and  word  of  his  companion  seemed 
to  recall  him  to  his  surroundings;  but  his  ob¬ 
servance  of  these  produced  as  marked  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  disappointment  as  had  been  the  former 
one  of  gratification — like  the  regret  of  one  who 
must  come  back  to  the  commonplace.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  he  appeared  to  return  to  usual 
contentment.  This  is  all  regarding  those  few 
minutes  that  words  can  convey.  But  no  one 
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who  witnessed  that  intense,  earnest,  upward  gaze 
from  a  face  radiant  with  happiness  could  ever 
forget  it. 

At  ten  o’clock  that  night  William  King’s 
spirit  passed  quietly  out  of  the  abode  that  had 
so  long  been  its  habitation. 

Besides  members  of  his  household,  there  were 
present  with  him,  Rev.  Doctor  McColl,  Colonel 
J.  B.  Rankin,  K.C.,  and  Doctor  James  H. 
Duncan. 

Announcement  that  their  beloved  friend  was 
gone  thrilled  many  hearts,  and  the  general  re¬ 
gret  found  expression  in  various  ways,  but 
chiefly  through  the  public  press.  One  of  the 
leading  dailies  informed  the  community  of  its 
loss  under  the  heading,  “A  mighty  man  has 
fallen.” 

At  his  own  request  only  a  ripe  sheaf  of  wheat 
was  laid  on  the  casket  in  which  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains  were  borne  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  where 
he  had  regularly  worshipped.  The  memorial 
service  was  attended  by  relatives  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  members  of  the  Presbytery  and  con¬ 
gregation,  and  by  representatives  of  white  and 
coloured  citizens.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Batisby 
presided.  With  joy  and  sorrow  mingled  the 
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company  of  worshippers  united  in  singing  one 
of  Mr.  King’s  favourite  hymns: — 

“The  sands  of  time  are  sinking; 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks  ; 

The  summer  morn  I’ve  sighed  for. 

The  fair  sweet  morn  awakes. 

Dark,  dark  hath  been  the  midnight 
But  dayspring  is  at  hand, 

And  glory — glory  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel’s  land.” 

*  *  *  * 

“With  mercy  and  with  judgment 
My  web  of  time  He  wove, 

And  aye  the  dews  of  sorrow 
Were  lustred  by  His  love; 

I’ll  bless  the  hand  that  guided, 

I’ll  bless  the  heart  that  planned, 

When  throned  where  glory  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel’s  land.” 

Thereafter,  near  one  of  the  gravel  walks  wind¬ 
ing  through  Maple  Leaf  cemetery — adjacent  to 
the  city  of  Chatham — was  to  be  seen  a  marble 
slab  on  which,  underneath  a  name  dear  to  some 
of  the  African  race,  might  be  read  the  story  of 
one  man’s  life  in  the  words,  “The  Friend  of  the 
Slave.” 

For  some  years  after  its  owner  had  “crossed 
the  bar”  the  old  home  still  repaid  a  stranger  for 
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a  summer  visit.  The  rows  of  trees,  the  garden, 
the  diminutive  post  office,  the  church  with  its 
modest  belfry — all  silently  told  of  the  once  busy 
centre  with  its  beneficent  ministry,  its  victories, 
and  its  work  well  done.  A  short  distance  down 
the  road,  in  defiance  of  modern  innovations,  one 
of  the  veritable  small  cabins  still  lifted  its 
weather-beaten  roof.  Here,  for  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Superintendent  of  Elgin  Settle¬ 
ment  had  left  this  world,  lived  a  notable 
descendant  of  Ham.  On  one  occasion  a  visitor 
desiring  to  see  the  occupant  of  the  little  cabin 
knocked  at  its  door.  There  was  no  response. 
Quietly  lifting  the  latch,  the  stranger  called, 
“Robin!”  In  response  to  the  call  there  came 
forth  old  Robert  Phares,  the  last  of  Mr.  King’s 
own  slaves  originally  brought  from  Louisiana. 
Woolly  white  locks  clustered  about  the  head  of 
the  kindly  old  negro  whose  form  was  bent  with 
the  weight  of  eighty-five  cycles  of  seasons;  but 
his  round,  black  face  was  full  of  merriment  as 
he  greeted  the  visitor  and  moved  in  and  out 
with  irrepressible  activity.  His  faith  in  God 
was  as  unquestioning  as  that  of  a  child,  and  he 
discoursed,  as  fugitives  used  to  do,  about  Bible 
characters  and  of  Mr.  King  as  their  “Moses  in 
the  wilderness.”  When  told  that  his  guardian 
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was  dead  he  failed  to  comprehend.  Nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  leave  the  humble  abode 
that  was  his  very  own.  While  he  had  food,  and 
a  fire  in  the  big  chimney  place,  and  could  talk 
to  himself  of  the  long  ago  he  was  quite  happy. 
With  a  childlike  simplicity  he  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  master  on  whom  all  relied 
should  have  provided  for  his  servant’s  old  age. 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  1898,  old  Robin 
also  slept — slept,  to  awake  where  the  fetters  of 
mental  and  physical  weakness  and  of  this  world’s 
limitations  are  forever  cast  aside,  and  where  he, 
too,  would  enter  one  of  the  “many  mansions” 
prepared  by  the  “Elder  Brother”  for  countless 
multitudes  of  His  redeemed.  Never  again  can 
this  once  oppressed  child  of  Africa  know  the 
misery  of  bondage  to  powers  within  or  without; 
for  in  a  truer  sense  than  ever  before  he  has  been 
set  free — free,  in  the  one  realm  where  full 
freedom  reigns. 

“If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free  ve 
shall  be  free  indeed.” 
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IN  the  Edinburgh  Witness  of  November 
twelfth,  1859,  under  the  heading,  “Fugitive 
Slaves  in  Canada,”  appeared  these  words: — 
“Who  has  not  read  the  thrilling  story  of  Uncle 
Tom’s  eventful  life,  and  perused  with  deep  inter¬ 
est  its  sequel,  Dred,  a  tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp , 
and  been  captivated  at  the  very  start,  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  by  their  introduction  to  the  youthful 
and  spirited  Miss  Nina  and  her  three  suitors — 
Mr.  Carson,  the  rich  old  bachelor,  with  his 
shining  dickies  and  collars,  bright  boots  and 
tight  straps — George  Emons,  the  pink-and-white 
man,  who  bores  one  to  death  by  asking  questions 
— and  Clayton,  of  whom  she  was  afraid,  for  he 
was  really  good,  too  good  for  her?  And  all  will 
remember  poor  Miss  Nina’s  death,  and  Clayton’s 
removal  to  and  purchase  of  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  in  Canada.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
veritable  Clayton  (the  Rev.  Mr.  King)  is  now 
in  Edinburgh  on  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada,  of  whom  there  are  no 
less  than  30,000  located  there?” 

Following  this  is  a  column  giving  a  brief 
history  of  Mr.  King’s  life  and  of  Elgin 
Settlement. 
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Whether  or  not  the  Witness  was  correct  in 
designating  him  as  the  original  of  Clayton,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Elgin  Settlement  were  well  known  to  each 
other  and  were  fast  friends;  and  it  is  the  true 
story  of  the  life  of  Rev.  William  King — whom 
she  mentions  by  name  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XXXIII  in  her  book  entitled  Dred — that  fills 
the  foregoing  pages. 

As  to  how  far  the  character  ascribed  to  Clayton 
was  borne  out  in  the  founder  of  Elgin  Settlement 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves.  In  concluding 
the  history  of  those  mentioned  in  her  tale,  Mrs. 
Stowe  thus  refers  to  the  one  who  educated  his 
slaves : — 

“As  for  Clayton,  after  some  inquiry  and  con¬ 
sideration  he  bought  a  large  and  valuable  tract 
of  land  in  that  portion  of  Canada  where  the 
climate  is  least  severe  and  the  land  the  most 
valuable  for  culture.  To  this  place  he  removed 
his  slaves,  and  formed  there  a  township,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  in  the  region. 

Here  he  built  for  himself  a  beautiful  residence 
where  he  and  his  sister  live  happily  together, 
finding  their  enjoyment  in  the  improvement  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

It  is  a  striking  comment  on  the  success  of 
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Clayton’s  enterprise  that  the  neighbouring  white 
people,  who  at  first  looked  coldly  upon  him, 
fearing  he  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  a 
thriftless  population  among  them,  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  won  over,  and  that  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
provements  which  Clayton  and  his  tenants  have 
made  has  nearly  doubled  the  price  of  real  estate 
in  the  vicinity. 

So  high  a  character  have  his  schools  borne  that 
the  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  have  discon¬ 
tinued  their  own,  preferring  to  have  their 
children  enjoy  the  advantages  of  those  under  his 
and  his  sister’s  patronage  and  care.” 

In  a  foot  note  Mrs.  Stowe  adds,  “These  state¬ 
ments  are  all  true  of  the  Elgin  Settlement 
founded  by  Mr.  King,  a  gentleman  who  removed 
and  settled  his  slaves  in  the  south  of  Canada.”* 

*(See  page  330-331,  Dred  of  the  Dismal  Sivamp.) 
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